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GREECE AND THE WAR 


AT the outbreak of the war Greece had experienced just over three 
vears of dictatorship under General Metaxas, who had been invested 
with power in August, 1936, when the King’s attempt to form a con- 
stitutional Government, after the restoration of the Monarchy in 1935, 
had failed. Metaxas appeared to be firmly established, although his 
régime was unpopular in many quarters. Opposition and criticism were 
sternly suppressed, although, when possible, conversion of his opponents 
almost always dubbed Communists, was preferred. Thus M. Nicoloudis, 
in a speech at the opening of the Salonika Fair in September, 1939, 
spoke of the regeneration of the country under Metaxas, and said that 
57,000 Communists had renounced their errors. In Crete, always Liberal 
and Venezelist, an amnesty was granted in Oct., 1939 to those who 
had been concerned in the anti-Government demonstration in 1938, 
and in Samos, when the police discovered a “‘communist”’ organization, 
its numerous members, though arrested, were released on promising 
amendment. At the same time 78 disaffected persons were arrested 
on the nearby island of Ikaria, of whom 76 were sent into exile. 

M. Nicoloudis, the Minister of Press and Tourism, visited Egypt 
during the early spring of 1940, and spent a busy time speaking to the 
large and numerous Greek colonies there, his message being to call the 
Greeks of the dispersion to that same sense of national unity which was 
felt in Greece itself, and to proclaim the present prosperity, thanks to 
Metaxas’ guidance. His reception was enthusiastic. In March the 
papers were full of the satisfactory condition of the Bank of Greece. 
Yet beneath this chorus of praise a note of apprehension could often be 
heard. Quite early in the war efforts were made to make the Greeks 
realize the nearness of danger. There were appeals for intensive culti- 
vation and the use of grape-juice instead of imported sugar; compulsory 
A.R.P. classes were held; a society was started for making warm clothes 
for soldiers; and there were appeals for the Red Cross. Comfort was 
given on the other hand by accounts of the fortifications of the Metaxas 
Line, and of Greek military strength. As time went on the note of 
apprehension grew louder, as it became increasingly evident that the 
country would not escape being dragged into hostilities. 

Greece pinned her faith to neutrality from the beginning of the war. 
During the last ten years she had tried to establish amicable relations 
with her neighbours and with the Great Powers. Unlike other Balkan 
countries, she had no serious minority problems. There were a certain 
number of Turks in Thrace still awaiting repatriation to Turkey, by 
the terms of an amicable arrangement with the Turkish Government. 
The Albanian frontier had caused some dissatisfaction, and certain 
persons in Athens have pressed Greece’s claim to those parts of Albania, 
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including Koritza and Argyrocastro, which were included within the 
Grecian frontier in 1914, and which are known to the Greeks as Northern 
Epirus, whilst some Albanians have claimed that the whole of Epirus 
should be given to them. Greece had earlier been accused of trying to 
deport the Moslems of the Ciamufa district to Turkey, under the Greco. 
Turkish Convention of 1922. The matter was referred to the League, 
and in 1926 the Greek Government decided not to demand their 
expulsion. The population in these districts is so mixed that nationality 
could hardly be made a determining factor. With Yugoslavia she was 
on good terms. With Bulgaria relations were somewhat strained owing 
to that country’s envious glances at Macedonia, and to her wish for 
access to the Aegean at Dedeagach (Alexandropolis) in Western Thrace. 
This demand was partially met by the offer of a free zone in the port of 
Salonika, but a Bulgarian corridor was refused, as it would destroy the 
common frontier with Turkey and Greece which both countries valued. 
As to Turkey, the enmities arising from the war of 1922 had long given 
place to friendship. By a Pactsigned at Ankara in 1933 the two countries 
had guaranteed the inviolability of their common frontiers, and agreed 
that in all territorial questions affecting their interests they would 
consult together. 


RELATIONS WITH ITALY AND GERMANY 

Friendship with Great Britain was traditional, and, as long as Britain 
maintained naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, of vital importance. 
Relations with Italy had not been fundamentally easy for years, and 
the annexation of Albania in the spring of 1939 and rumours of Italian 
designs on Corfu were not reassuring. 

There was also the Dodecanese question, but it is noteworthy that 
this problem had been shelved in Greece, probably owing to the wish 
to keep on friendly terms with Italy, though Greeks in the U.S.A. wer 
vociferous in their demands for the islands to return to Greek rule, and 
in Turkey Yeni-Sabah wrote that they should be returned to Turkey 
and Greece, ‘‘their rightful owners’’. 

Germany had recently been less interested in Greece than in the other 
Balkan Powers, as economically Greece was not so important a source of 
supply, although her foreign trade was considerably greater with 
Germany than with any other Power. Germany had, however, always 
exercised a considerable influence in Greece, and there had lately been 
many official visitors, including Marshal Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and 
Dr. Schacht, as well as numerous trade agents and tourists. Large sums 
were spent by Germany on archaeological research and cultural prop- 
aganda. 

To a satisfactory political position the relative weakness of he! 
defences was an added reason for Greece to hope for neutrality. General 
Metaxas had begun the reorganization of the Army in 1936, and the 
Metaxas Line of fortifications was constructed on the northern frontier 
between 1936 and 1940 Greece spent some £12 million on defence. 
The Air Force at the time of the Italian attack numbered something 
over 400 ‘planes, about a quarter of which were really up to date. J he 
war-time strength of the Army could perhaps, given sufficient equip- 
ment, have been raised to half a million men. The Navy was a sm!l, 
mainly defensive, force, consisting of 2 larger warships — the Hell 
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and the Giorgios Averoff, 10 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats, 4 m.t.bs, 
§ submarines, and a few minelayers. 

The Greek Government took every precaution to show an impartial 
face towards all the belligerents. Expression of opinion in public places 
such as cinemas and cafés was forbidden; actually much of such opinion 
would have been pro-Ally. Newspapers published communiqués and 
articles from both sides, generally without comment. Early in the war 
there was a tendency to print a good deal of news from Italian sources, 
and to stress the idea of Italy’s peaceful intentions. Elaborate politeness 
to Italy was apparent, while all the papers might be found denying 
that Germany would attack the Balkans; and in Nov., 1939 M. 
Nicoloudis actually ordered the press to publish a larger pro- 
portion. of news from Berlin. Some months later the Axis demand 
that more German and Italian news films should be shown was met 
by an order banning all films connected with the war. Every opportunity 
was taken to emphasize how excellent were Greece's relations with 
other Powers, and indeed for many months after Sept., 1939 such 
relations were satisfactory on paper. 

In Sept., 1939, after the withdrawal of their respective forces from the 
Albanian frontier, an exchange of Notes between the Greek and Italian 
Governments reaffirmed ‘‘the friendship and collaboration which 
inspired the Pact of Friendship, Conciliation, and Judicial Settlement 
signed at Rome on Sept. 23, 1928’. Great pleasure was also felt at 
Bulgaria’s declaration of neutrality, made at about the same time. 

On Jan. 26, 1940 an agreement on economic and financial matters 
was made with Great Britain concerning the settlement of the service 
of the Greek external debt for the duration of the war on a 43 per cent 
basis; Great Britain also agreed to take the greater part of the Greek 
tobacco crop. This arrangement was very well received. 

In February a Balkan Entente Conference was held in Belgrade, 
which Metaxas attended, when the seven resolutions adopted reasserted 
the essentially peaceful relations between the Member States (Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia) and with their neighbours. It was 
reported from French sources that Italy had no hostile intentions to- 
wards Greece, but in spite of this in May officers and experts were called 
up for a period of training. Shortly afterwards the Government 
received assurances from the Italian Minister that Italy had no aggressive 
aims in the Balkans. Tension relaxed, but in June Metaxas, in a speech 
to E.O.N., said that they should be prepared for emergencies, ‘‘as the 
storm may break on us to-morrow’’, and the 1943 class was ordered to 
report. 

Che fourth meeting of the Economic Conference between the Greek 
and German Governments was held from May 29 to June 27. The tone 
of the negotiations was amicable; the exchange rate was fixed as 46.50 
drachmas to the mark, and plans made for increasing import and export 
quotas between Greece and Germany from Sept. 1, 1940. Import 
Customs dues were to be reduced, and the agreement was to apply to all 
German-occupied territories. 

Che collapse of France and the Italian declaration of war changed the 
attitude of the Axis to the Balkans. Hitherto they had had chiefly a 
market value; now their strategic significance increased, and with it the 
importance of Greece. ‘The Italian occupation of Albania provided a 
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land route for the Axis to Salonika and the Near East, whilst the Allied 
strength was greatly weakened by the loss of French naval forces in the 
Mediterranean and by the extremely doubtful attitude of the Frene), 
troops in Syria, and the British guarantee of help against aggression, 
given in April, 1938, after the Italian occupation of Albania, and form. 
ally renewed in the House of Lords by Lord Halifax on Sept. 5, was 
thereby rendered less valuable. Relations with Turkey fortunate) 
continued to be excellent, and the repatriation of some 100,000 Turks 
from Macedonia and Eastern Thrace, which was begun in May, 1940), 
had not impaired their cordiality. Special attention had lately been 
paid to Thrace and Macedonia by the Government, probably with a 
view to making the inhabitants appreciate their Greek citizenship: 
there were large appropriations of money for schools and public works, 
films of Greek national interest were shown, and M. Nicoloudis made a 
speech-making tour. 

Such was the position when Greece was faced by renewed mutterings 
from Italy, who revived the-old story of Greek persecution of the Alban- 
ians within her frontiers. The murder in Aug., 1940 by Greeks of the 
Albanian bandit, Daut Hoggia, was attributed to his championship of 
the wronged Albanians of the Ciamura district. The Greek Government 
offered to hand over the murderers, whereupon the Italians changed 
their theme, and began to harp on breaches of neutrality by Greece, 
who, they said, had allowed enemy ships to use her territorial waters, In 
mid-August the Helle was torpedoed off Tinos by an Italiamsubmarine, 
thongh the Greeks refrained from stating the proven nationality of the 
attacker until the Italian aggression, and a little later Italian ’planes 
bombed Greek destroyers. More men were called to the colours, and a 
British spokesman in Athens stated that if Greece were attacked the 
Navy and the R.A.F. would come toheraid. At the end of August it was 
reported that Italy had completed the re-occupation of the demilitar- 
ized zone along the Albanian frontier; Greece followed her example. 
Ribbentrop. had visited Rome during the second part of August, to 
prepare with Mussolini joint plans for the destruction of Britain, and 
afterwards Germany let slip the wolf’s clothing, and Dery Montag pub- 
lished an article saying that Great Britain’s last remaining hot-bed of 
trouble-mongering—Greece—must be removed. 


REJECTION OF THE ITALIAN ULTIMATUM 

In October Metaxas was standing firm against Axis pressure. Ger- 
many was understood to have demanded the conclusion of all barter 
deals and the wiping out of the German debt by a revaluation of the 
drachma, and also asked for unlimited visas to be granted to Germans, 
and a strict control of British subjects wishing to enter Greece. Both 
Powers demanded special rights for their air liners, and for permission 
to fly over Greek islands. It is not necessary to follow step by step the 
progress of events which led to Italy's ultimatum of Oct. 28, full 
details of which are given in the Greek White Book, published on 
Dec. 8, 1940. Up to the end Metaxas strove for peace, only to 
find that the Axis was not susceptible to conciliation, and, like Great 
Britain before him, to choose war rather than surrender. At 3 a.m. 
the Italian Ambassador had General Metaxas awakened in order to 
present to him an ultimatum, giving the Government until 6 a.m, to 
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agree to hand over certain strategic points to Albania. It was under- 
stood later in Athens that when the Minister was asked by Metaxas 
what the points were, he replied that he was not able to say at present. 
The ultimatum was rejected, and its presentation reckoned tantamount 
to a declaration of war by Metaxas, although Grazzi, the Italian 
\inister, refused to ask for his passport for some days, saying that the 
countries were not at war. 

The war was greeted with a tremendous and universal display of 
patriotic feeling, and the fervour and spirit of exaltation made a great 
impression on British officers who were sent to Greece. Political 
differences were forgotten, and many former opponents of the dictator- 
ship offered their services, among them Alexander Milonas, a former 
Minister of Agriculture, who was recalled from exile. 

The full story of military operations cannot be told here; the outline 
is as follows. After some slight and short-lived initial success, the 
Italians were almost continuously on the defensive, and were driven 
off Greek soil far into Albania. Throughout the period from early 
Nov., 1940 to the beginning of April, 1941, when the Germans 
attacked both Yugoslavia and Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, the 
Greeks kept the upper hand, proving themselves infinitely the military 
superiors of the Italians. On April 10 the Germans entered Salonika 
and the following day came into contact for the first time with British 
troops; on April 27 the Germans entered Athens. Meanwhile the army 
in Epirus, under the command of General Tsolakoglu, unable to main- 
tain contact with the Yugoslav forces, and hemmed in between the 
Italians on the north and the Germans to the east, capitulated. On 
April 23, 4 days before the Germans entered Athens, the King announced 
that he was moving his Government to Crete. The battle for Crete 
lasted from May 19-31, after which organized warfare may be said to 
have ended. 

To return to the course of political events behind the front. Immedi- 
ately after war began the King was proclaimed C.-in-C. of all the 
Forces, and General Papagos C.-in-C. of the Army. On Nov. 3 
General Gambier Parry arrived in Athens for consultations, and in 
the middle of the month General Wavell went to Crete; British naval 
officers were already there and the R.A.F. received the thanks of 
General Papagos. Such financial assistance as might be required to 
meet Greek needs in the sterling area was promised by the British 
Government, and in February, 1941 the Governor of the Bank of 
Greece announced that Britain had provided cover for a large increase 
in the fiduciary issue and had enabled them to increase the foreign 
exchange reserve from {6} million at the end of 1939 to £18 million at 
the end of 1940. 

Greek communities outside the Mother Country were eager to help. 
A typical.gesture was that of Greeks resident in Dar-es-Salaam, who in 
half-an-hour collected £2,000 to send to Athens for war purposes. 

Relations with Great Britain remained excellent throughout the 
war. The Greek Government in the midst of its own difficulties always 
recognized the importance of the Libyan campaign, and rebuffed Axis 
insinuations that Britain had been grudging with her help and treacher- 
ous in her withdrawal, realizing that, on the contrary, General Wavell 
had foregone the fruits of his North African ‘success in order to send 
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help to Greece. It is estimated that 60,000 United Kingdom ay 
Imperial troops took part in the Greek campaign. 

General Metaxas died in Athens, after a throat operation, m 
Jan. 29,°at.the age of 70. M. Alexander Korizis, Governor of the 
National Bank, was sworn in as his successor, and pledged himself ty 
carry on the same policy. War enthusiasm continued, and all repors 
that Greece might be seeking peace were denied by the Hellenic Ney 
Agency. But, in spite of immediate successes on the front, the situation 
was very serious, and in February the Government appealed again ty 
the U.S.A. for help, especially for aircraft, “before it is too late’. 

Reports had been circulated at various times that Turkey had pr. 
mised military aid in case of invasion, but Greece probably never 
expected it, although military information had been freely exchanged, 
Good understanding between the countries meant that Greece was able 
to leave her Thracian frontiers, where adequate Turkish forces were 
stationed, undefended. Turkey at the beginning of the Italian war 
agreed to send her surplus corn to Greece, and to allow special facilities 
for payment. When the Turko-Bulgarian Pact was signed on Feb, 
7, this rapprochement caused no alarm. Turkey was careful to en- 
phasize that its purpose was to prevent the spread of war in the 
Balkans and to reassure Bulgaria that Turkish preparations in Thrace 
were not of an offensive nature; whilst semi-official Greek comment 
called attention to the fact that the declaration did not alter existing 
arrangements. The Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey was another link 
in the community of interests’ between Greece and the Allies. No 
opportunity was lost of promoting friendship with Turkey, and when 
in March M. Kotzias, the Governor.of Athens, was sent as Governor to 
Thrace he exchanged courtesies with the Turkish Ambassador, then 
on his way to Athens, and even crossed the frontier to talk with 
Turkish officials. 

By degrees the danger from Germany loomed closer. At first, in 
spite of the change of tone in the German press in the autumn of 1939 
and the German demands, in October, for facilities for their air lines 
and a revaluation of the drachma, some hope was felt that, as Germany 
did not immediately come to the aid of her discomfited Ally, she might 
refrain from attacking Greece. Turkish sources reported that many 

German “tourists” in Athens were acting as Italian intelligence agents, 
a situation with which the Greek Government found it difficult to cope 
while they were trying not to offend Germany, though they did their 
best to round up “fifth columnists’. Meanwhile, the German Legation 
in Athens had to be treated as the representative of a friendly Power, 
and duly paid official courtesies to the Greek Government on the 
occasion of the celebration of victories over the Italians. In December 
came reports of German troops arriving in Italy, whilst four divisions 
were said to be moving through Hungary to Rumania. As early as 
Feb. 8 the Greek Government had told the British Government 
that they would resist German aggression, and asked what help Britain 
could give. At the beginning of March, 1941 Mr. Eden and Sir John 
Dill visited Athens, where they had an enthusiastic reception, and 
conferred there with the British Minister in Belgrade. On March 8 
Kathimerini published its famous open letter to Hitler, affirming Greek 
determination to stand by her alliance with Britain and not submit to 
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wounded and munitions; Greece intimated to Yugoslavia that compli- 
ance with this demand would be considered to render void Yugoslavia’s 
claim to neutrality. On March 25 Yugoslav representatives signed the 
Axis Pact, and it was believed that a secret clause for the passage of 
German troops was included. This, in spite of the political disunity of 
Yugoslavia, raised a general storm of anger against the Regent, Prince 
Paul, which was followed by the coup d’état on March 27, when the 
young King, Peter, assumed power, and disclaimed adherence to the 
Pact whilst re-affirming a policy of neutrality. 


THE ATTACK BY GERMANY 

Germany attacked both Greece and Yugoslavia early on April 6. 
M. Korizis, the Prime Minister, committed suicide on April 18, although 
the manner of his death was not announced at the time. The King 
immediately asked M. Kotzias to form a Cabinet, and, on his failure to 
do so, a Government was formed with the King as President and Vice- 
Admiral Sakelariou as Vice-Premier. Other members were General 
Panagakos, Minister of War; General Nicolaidis, Air; General Korzas, 
Communications and Railways; M. Dimitratos, Agriculture; M. Mania- 
dakis, Interior and Public Security; M. Nicoloudis, Press; M. Sekeris, 
Education and Justice. M. Tsouderos was given the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, and National Economy, and was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

On April 23 came the King’s broadcast saying that the Government 
was being transferred to Crete. He added, ‘‘We still do not know the 
real reasons why the Army of the Epirus signed an Armistice with the 
enemy without our knowledge and without the cognizance of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Government. This signature in no way 
binds the free will of the nation, the King, and the Government’. A 
High Command communiqué on the capitulation explained that it was 
due to the rapid thrust of German mechanized forces, which made the 
position of the Greek left wing in Albania untenable, and added that 
“the principal body of our forces in the Epirus, which up to the last 
moment victoriously opposed Italian forces of twice their strength, also 
took part in the general withdrawal’’.. It remarked that ‘‘these forces 
capitulated to the German forces’ and “‘at the time of their capitulation 
the Italian forces had not succeeded in entering Greek Territory’’. 
Before leaving the Government issued decrees providing that the 
Prime Minister should become Acting Minister of War, and that M. 
Maniadakis should be Minister of Food Supplies in addition to his other 
office; it was announced that General Papagos had been relieved of his 
command at his own request. Already, on April 21 the Government 
had handed a Note to the British Minister in Athens, advocating the 
withdrawal of the Imperial Forces, as further resistance would only 
waste valuable lives. The Prime Minister, in an order of the day, said 
that the King and Government had decided that the Allied Forces in 
Crete should be placed under a single command, and that General 
Freyberg had been appointed C.-in-C. 

On May 25 it was announced that the King, with M. Tsouderos, had 
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left Crete after an adventurous journey and gone to Egypt, en route 
for British territory. It was explained that the Germans had made, 
special attack on the area where he was, and that the first flight of 
parachutistsdanded within a few hundred yards of his house. Fighting 
began at once, the main enemy force separated them from their ow 
troops, and they could not keep in touch with other members of the 
Government or with Allied H.Q., and their continued presence on the 
island appeared to be useless and even a handicap to military opera. 
tions. Later it was learnt that the gold belonging to the Government 
was in New York, and that the King’s personal funds were also abroad, 

Immediately after entering Athens the Germans set up a puppet 
Government under the leadership of General Tsolakoglu, who had 
commanded the Greek army which had capitulated in Epirus. He 
broadcast an appeal to all the forces to cease opposition to the Germans 
and accused the King of cowardly conduct in leaving the country. He 
managed to collect a few supporters, among whom were two former 
Premiers, General Pangalos and General Gonatas, who avowed that 
they had always been opposed to the “declaration of war’’ (sic) on 
Germany, which Tsolakoglu himself, in an interview with the Bérsen 
Zeitung, is alleged to have said was senseless and hopeless. He had les 
success when he summoned former Venizelist Republicans to co-operate 
with him, and very few responded to his appeal. 

Few Governments can ever have embarked on a more unhappy 
course than the Greek puppets; their own people were deaf to their 
pleas to co-operate with what General Demestichas, the Minister of 
the Interior, speaking of Germany, optimistically called “‘that great 
and benevolent Power’’, and the invaders simply used them as tools to 
extract the most possible from the country, or as pawns in their own 
political intrigues. Any hopes which may have been entertained o! 
attracting the support of the majority of Greek Army officers were 
soon disappointed, and already by June, 1941 it was reported that 200 
had been arrested in Athens for conspiracy against the army of occupa- 
tion. What little confidence may have been felt in the Government 
was speedily lost, as it proved incapable of withstanding Axis demands 
or of improving internal conditions, and in July Turkish reports said 
that it had no authority, and that its orders were entirely disregarded. 

In August Germans and Italians were backing different quislings, 
the former supporting Tsolakoglu, whilst the latter were putting for- 
ward Kotzamanis, a politician from Salonika with a dubious past who, 
they hoped, might forward the Italian scheme for a constitutional 
union with Italy on the Albanian model. Again, in March, 1942 there 
were fresh rumours of an attempt to replace Tsolakoglu, which failed 
owing to the impossibility of finding any man of standing willing to 
act in his place. Some might have done so on easier conditions; if, for 
example, the occupation were to be limited to strategic points, with no 
Axis interference in internal affairs, and if, above all, measures could 
be taken to remedy the food situation—points to which it was unlikely 
that the Axis would agree. Soon after this the Minister of Food and 
National Economy resigned, quickly followed by the Minister for 
Justice, protesting, in spite of his pro-German feelings, against the 
universal graft and corruption of Axis officials, and the Government 
became a two-man show under Tsolakoglu and Kotzamanis. The Greek 
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Church had played a considerable part in the resistance movement, 
which was probably the reason why, in May, the Government was 
reported to have decided to transfer all church and convent property 
to the State, and to assimilate the clergy with the civil service as 
regards rank and stipend. 

Throughout 1942 conditions in Greece grew steadily worse, and in 
November Tsolakoglu resigned, ostensibly because of ill-health. 
Various other reasons have been suggested; it was thought that he 
ventured to object to the attempted recruitment of Greek workers for 
the Russian front, also that he may have been unwilling to agree to 
commitments which his rival Kotzamanis had recently signed in Berlin, 
whilst the Axis reverses in North Africa may have heartened his 
resistance. Kotzamanis is believed to have been a candidate for the 
Premiership, with Italian backing, but to have felt nervous about 
undertaking the task, and finally M. Logothetopoulos, reputed to be a 
whole-hearted supporter of Germany, was appointed, with Kotzamanis 
as Finance Minister. At the end of the month the Germans sent 
Neybacker, a former Mayor of Vienna, to Athens, to take economic 
matters under his control. 

The Logothetopoulos Government lasted until April 7, 1943, when 
it resigned, shortly after serious riots in Athens on Independence Day 
(March 25) when, because the Greek police did not interfere, the chief 
of the Athens force was dismissed by the Germans. John Rallis became 
the new Premier, and formed a Cabinet taking the portfolios of National 
Defence and Supply himself. Civil disorder and resistance increased 
throughout the summer, and the Germans at the same time found they 
could rely less and less on the Italians. At the end of July, after strikes 
in Athens and the Piraeus, the Germans took over from the Greek police 
the responsibility of keeping order. On July 18 the Rallis Government 
resigned. 


THE GERMAN-ITALIAN OCCUPATION 
The unequal Italo-German partnership was no more comfortable in 
Greece than elsewhere. Although it was agreed that the occupation 
should be an Italian one and Italian troops entered Athens on June 25, 
1941, large numbers of Germans remained, particularly in the towns, 
and kept control of communicattons and airfields, and a scantily dis- 
guised dual régime existed from the beginning. The two nationalities 
were on bad terms, the Germans being openly contemptuous of their 
allies, and it was found necessary to reserve separate restaurants for 
them, to avoid ‘‘incidents’’. Whilst some Greeks had a certain amount 
of respect for the Germans, all disliked and despised the Italians who, 
nevertheless, adapted a more ingratiating attitude towards the Greeks. 
Italy's interest in Greece was quite different from Germany’s; she hoped 
to extend her sphere of influence in the Balkans, and had dreams of 
making Greece a vassal state like Albania, while Germany, though 
ready to squeeze her conquest to extract any possible economic ad- 
vantage, regarded’ Greece primarily as of strategic importance. Their 
mutual jealousy made the administration of the country even more 
difficult, and led to ridiculous situations. For example, it was early 
decreed that banks might not execute large transactions without the 
consent of either the Germans or the Italians, who had each set up 
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financial commissions, headed respectively by Hahn, the head of the 
Reichsbank, and Forte, of the Banca d’Italia. The Italians wished to 
purchase considerable shares in certain quarries but the Germans 
refused theif consent, and then tried to buy the shares themselves, 
only to be stopped by an Italian veto. The occupying Powers, including 
the Bulgars, contrived to annoy each other in many petty ways, object- 
ing to the use of the others’ currency, and refusing to recognize passes 
issued by them. Corruption and graft quickly became rife, German and 
Italian food controllers buying up stocks far in excess of military needs 
and reselling the surplus at enormous prices. Each nation had its own 
following of quislings. 

By the autumn of 1941 reports from neutrals said that Italian troops 
were occupying the interior, but that the ports and coastline were under 
German control. The resistance movement, of which an account will 
be given later, was already reaching formidable dimensions, and the 
Italians were reported to be hard-pressed by guerrillas in the Pelopon- 
nese, and in December came news of German troop concentrations 
there. As time went on, and everything began to point to a decisive 
campaign in North Africa, Greece became increasingly important as a 
base. More German troops arrived in the country, all available ships 
were concentrated at the Piraeus, Crete, and in the Dodecanese, and 
parachutists were collecting in some of the islands. Security measures 
were intensified, and in April, 1942 a special Rural Guard was instituted 
to prevent sabotage and other disturbances, while in May, after ex- 
tensive damage had been done to the postal and telegraph services, the 
German authorities introduced the death penalty for those who held 
up work. The whole coast from Salonika to the Piraeus was now being 
fortified by the Germans, and new roads constructed in Western Thrace, 
close to the Turkish border. 

Friction between Germans and Italians seems to have been less 
remarked during the summer, possibly because the prospects of victory 
in North Africa seemed so bright, but it was rumoured in October 
that Italian garrisons in Greece were showing alarming signs of unrest, 
and that Mussolini had felt compelled to visit Athens. Later, when 
hopes of victory fled and the Axis retreat was in full swing, Italian 
morale showed marked deterioration; some units were removed from 
Greece and sent to Italy or the Dodecanese, mutinies occurred, and 
soldiers were said to be making common cause with Albanian brigands, 
and adding to their incomes by kidnapping for ransom. Greece was 
now being changed from a base for attack into a fortress which must be 
guarded—a fortress containing many enemies, and while German hold 
on the coast-line became firmer, many inland districts were more or 
less under guerrilla control. 

In Jan., 1943 all foreign Consulates in Salonika, except the Ger- 
man and Italian, were ordered to close, all wireless sets in the Cyclades 
were confiscated, and a little later civilians in Salonika and on the 
Thracian coast had orders to leave within 20 days. At the same time 
10,000 Greeks were said to have been conscripted for defence works on 
the Salonika line, and the German radio, on Feb. 27, said that 
civil mobilization of all Greeks between 16 and 45 had been ordered by 
the German C.-in-C. in southern Greece. This order was followed by 
rioting, and the Germans thereupon changed their plans and ordered 
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compulsory labour for all suitable men, under pain of deprivation of 
their bread cards. Italy seems now to have sunk completely into the 
background; she issued no orders and was ignored by her partner, and 
Turkish reports at the end of May said that the Germans had taken 
complete control of all railways and roads and had abolished the 
division into German and Italian zones. At the time it was estimated 
that there were 15 German and 5 Italian divisions in the country. In 
June the Germans caused many Italian officers of the Athens garrison 
to be removed, alleging that they were implicated in a scheme for 
smuggling foodstuffs; in July came reports of mutinies among Italian 
troops, owing to the German Command’s refusal to allow them to 
return to Italy, and on August 1 the British G.H.Q., Middle East, said 
that they had “irrefutable evidence” of a German plan to disarm 
Italian forces in Crete and arrest the commanding officer. After 
Mussolini’s fall hostility between Germans and Italians became un- 
disguised, and there were armed clashes, and after Italy’s capitulation 
many Italians were disarmed, some officers arrested, and some forced 
to continue an unwilling co-operation, whilst numbers took to the hills, 
handing over stores and ammunition to the partisans. 


A further article will deal with the Bulgarian invasion, economic 


conditions, the resistance movement, and the émigré Government. 
M. E. P. 
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II. GERMANY AND THE WESTERN POWERS 


TO deal with the war economy of Germany in anything like the manner 
adopted in the Bulletin of Dec. 25, 1943 in discussing the U.S. 
war effort and comparing it with that of the United Kingdom is very 
difficult. In the first place, the Germans do not publish any official 
analysis of the sources of their war effort comparabie with the British 
White Paper or the brilliant and thorough treatment of U.S. national 
income and outlay given by the Department of Commerce in its 
Survey of Current Business. Secondly, the Statistisches Reichsamt has 
ceased since the outbreak of the war to publish its old annual estimate 
of national income, and semi-official statements on this subject have 
become much rarer in the last two or three years, while, ever since 1933, 
there have been no reliable figures of public (and especially armament) 
expenditure in Germany. Thirdly, both the official estimates of the 
German national income up to the outbreak of war and the semi- 
official estimates of it which have been issued since have generally been 
most seriously misunderstood in this country, because little attempt 
seems to have been made to grasp the essential difference between the 
German definition of national income and those definitions commonly 
in use elsewhere—a fact which has rendered some recent estimates 
(such as those of Dr. H. W. Singer)! very misleading. 

_It seems worth while first to restate the essential facts about the 
German official estimates of national income which were set out in the 


_'In London and Cambridge Economic Service; Report on Current Economic 
Conditions, July, 1943; and Review of Economic Studies, Summer, 1943. 
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Bulletin of June 28, 1941. The German official practice, described in 
the Statistisches Reichsamt’s Sonderheft 24 of 1933, has been to define 
income as consumption plus net investment (all valued at market 
prices), but ¢o exclude, on the ground that they constitute costs essen- 
tial to the maintenance of national output, certain services such as 
road-maintenance, lighting and cleaning, fire brigades, police, general 
administration, and (according to all the official statements) national 
defence. Now, it is quite clear that the last item has never, in fact, 
been omitted i toto—since the late 1920s, at all events—but something 
has, undoubtedly, been omitted which is included according to British 
and U.S. practice, and which it is not possible to replace by a study of 
budgetary data alone. Mr. Colin Clark (in The Conditions of Economic 
Progress) recognized the nature of the problem, but the corrections 
which he applied to make the German national income statistics 
accord with his own definition were certainly far too low, with the 
result that his estimates have always made the economic strength and 
performance of the Reich appear smaller than they are. 

Fortunately, it is possible to devise an indirect method of making 
the pre-war German figures conform to either the “Factor Cost”’ or 
the “‘Market Prices’ definition as used in this country (the former 
being that employed in the White Paper, the latter that used by Mr. 
Clark, and generally adhered to in articles in this Bulletin). The addition 
to be made to the German figure to bring it up to the British ‘Market 
Prices’ definition is simply: total indirect taxation and fees to public 
authorities, which are not deductible expenses for income-tax purposes, 
plus new creations of credit for public account, minus that curious and 
mis-described item in the German statistics, “‘taxes not included in 
private income’’, minus (again) war-debt interest. Using this method, 
the national income of the Old Reich was brought into conformity 
with the British definition (so far as the data allowed) in the Bulletin 
article of June 28, 1941. 

More recently, however, certain German writers have realized that 
the official German practice yields results which are useless for many 
purposes, especially in war-time. There has been a considerable amount 
of theoretical discussion of the merits of the official definition and others, 
but what is more important is that Professor Donner of Hamburg has 
prepared estimates which, so far as can be seen, conform closely to the 
current British definitions, and has published them, along with other 
interesting data, in an article entitled ‘“‘Die Grenzen der Staatsver- 
schuld”’ in the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv of Sept., 1942. 

These estimates cover the financial years 1938/9 to 1941/2, and they 
are shown, together with supplementary estimates for the following 
year and other data (the derivation of which will be described below) 
in Table I. They refer to the Reich as constituted at the beginnings of 
the years concerned; i.e. to the Old Reich in 1938/9, to the Old Reich, 
Austria, and Sudetenland in 1939/40, to this area plus Incorporated 
Poland and Memel in 1940/1, and to this plus Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Luxembourg in 1941/2. 

It is interesting to compare Dr. Donner’s estimates of German net 
national income at market prices with those reached for the earlier 
years of the series in the Bulletin article referred to above. The two 
estimates for the Old Reich in 1938 correspond closely; the Bulletin 
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gives 93.4 milliard Rm., while Dr. Donner gives 95 milliard—which, in 
view of the fact that such important magnitudes as creations of new 
credit for the Government, fees to public authorities, and war-debt 
interest had to be estimated indirectly for the purposes of the Bulletin 
article, is reassuring. The provisional estimates given in the Bulletin 
for Greater Germany in 1939 and 1940, however, fall well below Dr. 
Donner’s figures—107 and 120 milliard Rm. against his estimates of 
115 and 130 milliard. This is not surprising, since the tentative 
Bulletin estimates depended on guesses at output per head in the 
Sudetenland, Austria, and incorporated Poland which were probably 
(in the first two cases, at least) too low, and _on other unsatisfactory 


data. 


TABLE I. GERMAN NATIONAL INCOME AND ITS COMPONENTS (Thousand million Rm.) 
Figures refer to the Reich as delimited at the beginning of the financial year in 
question) 
1938/9 1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 1942/3 
Net National Income at Factor 
Cost 82 98 110 120 135 
2) Indirect Taxation and Fees 13 17 20 21 30 
3) Net National Income at Market 
Prices 95 115 130 141 165 





) Gross Public Expenditure 44 59 81 103 129 
Net Public Expenditure (i.e. 

omitting transfers and foreign 

contributions) 36 48 58 70 92 





}) Amount available for private 
use without disinvestment (at 
market prices) 67 72 71 73 
Net private income (after de- 
ducting taxation) 81 95 102 113 
(8) Excess of (7) over (6) 14 23 31 40 
(9) Internal lending to Government 19 31 42 52 
(10) Home Disinvestment 12 10 8 


The items in the table appear to be quite straightforward. The net 
national income at factor cost is: presumably comparable with the 
British ‘‘White Paper’’ estimate; adding indirect taxation and other 
fees which are regarded as deductable costs for income-tax purposes, 
one obtains the net national income at market prices, as used by, for 
instance, Mr. Colin Clark and frequently by the Economist. ‘Gross 
public expenditure”’ is simply the total expenditure of the Reich, local 
authorities, and other public bodies, however financed; on deducting 
from it those payments which are simply transfers in return for no 
current service (e.g. debt interest, grants from one public body to 
another, etc.), and contributions to public finance from outside the 
Reich (e.g. “occupation costs’, the contributions of the Protectorate and 
General Government, foreign purchases of Reich bonds, and accumula- 
tions of sums to foreign credit in the clearings), the value of public 
purchases of goods and services in the Reich is obtained. On subtracting 
this total from the net national income at market prices, Dr. Donner 
obtains an estimate of the value of goods and services available to 
private persons and companies (either for consumption or for invest- 
ment) presumably on the assumption that there is no depletion of 
stocks and that capital equipment is fully maintained. The next line 
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shows total private (and corporate) net income, after deduction of all 
taxes and fees. 

The amount by which this exceeds the private net income figures in 
the previous line might be expected, at first sight, to equal what private 
agencies lend to the public authorities; actually, however, this lending 
is greater than the difference. The discrepancy is mostly accounted for 
by depletion of stocks and of fixed capital; the Government has virtually 
made purchases of goods and services which involved the depletion of 
capital (a depletion which was offset against the revenues of the sellers 
in the income-tax statistics, so that private net income returns were not 
affected), paying for them by issues of bonds. It will be observed that 
the discrepancy to be accounted for in 1940/1 was, in fact, not far 
different in magnitude from the Deutsche Volkswirt’s estimate of 
internal disinvestment, given lower down in the table, but it must be 
borne in mind that the correspondence is not likely to be very close, 
even in the absence of accumulated errors of estimation, since certain 
other factors, such as changes in private ‘‘hoarding’’ of idle deposits or 
of cash enter into the picture. 

In the light of this analysis of the items in Dr. Donner’s table, the 
scanty data which have become available concerning the year 1942/3 
may be used to fill in an additional column. The first data which we 
possess are the Reich tax receipts announced by State Secretary Rein- 
hardt in Nov., 1943. Ordinary Reich taxes in the financial year 
1942/3 brought in 34.7 milliard Rm.; local authorities may be con- 
jectured with reasonable confidence to have collected some 7 or 8 
milliards. The portion of these local receipts which were handed over 
to the Reich as a war contribution (about 4 milliards), plus occupation 
costs (about 10 milliards), plus the contributions of the Protectorate 
and the General Government (perhaps 2 milliards—though there is no 
direct evidence here) and miscellaneous administrative incomes from 
fees, etc., are officially declared to amount to 26 milliard Rm., while 
non-recurring revenue to the extent of 8 milliards was drawn from the 
capitalization of the house-rent tax, making current revenue some 73 
milliard Rm. altogether. To this: must be added an increase of 56 
milliards in the public debt, making a total gross public revenue of 
129 milliard Rm. Of this, however, a certain amount was used merely 
for transfer payments not corresponding to the purchase of any current 
goods or services; it was deduced in the Bulletin article in July, 1941 
that such payments for the Old Reich were perhaps of the order of 
5 milliard Rm. in 1938; making a reasonable allowance for the increase 
of debt interest and similar items since that date, one may put the 
figure for Greater Germany in 1942/3 at about 13 milliards. Further- 
more, a considerable amount of the goods and services bought by the 
public authorities come from abroad on credit or in the form of tribute; 
the occupation costs (10 milliard Rm.), the accumulation of clearing 
balances (about 6 milliards), the foreign purchases of Reich bonds (also 
about 6 milliards), and the contributions of the Protectorate and 
General Government set the upper limit to this at about 24 milliards, 
so that Government purchases of goods and services in the Reich may 
be ‘put at about 92 milliard Rm. 

‘There are no direct numerical data available for the estimation 0! 
whats avaitable for private consumption-and-investment: - The Fran/- 
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furter Zeitung, however, has declared that private consumption was no 
greater in 1942/3 than in the preceding year. Together with private 
expenditure on capital goods, it had then, according to Dr. Donner’s 
figures, been 71 milliards p/us internal disinvestment, which appears to 
have been about 10 milliards. Hence, if it was at the same level in 
1942/3, when total internal disinvestment was estimated by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung at 8 milliards, the amount available for private expendi- 
ture on consumption and new capital goods without disinvestment 
must have been some 73 milliards. In this case, net national income at 
market prices (Government purchases of goods and services in the 
Reich plus the amount available for private use without disinvestment) 
must have been about 165 milliard Rm. To get the net national 
income at factor cost from this one must deduct indirect taxes and 
fees; from the revenue data reviewed above, these may be estimated at 
some 30 milliards, so that net national income at factor cost would 
amount to about 135 milliard Rm. 

It may be assumed that the bulk of indirect taxation falls on private 
rather than public purchases. If that is so, a marked reduction in 
private purchases valued at factor-cost is discernible since 1940, in 
spite of the enlargement of the Reich in that year. In 1940 private 
expenditure at market prices was apparently some 84 milliard Rm., 
which, at factor cost, would be more than 64 milliards. In 1942/3 
private expenditure was only perhaps 81 milliards at market prices 
and somewhat above 51 milliards at factor cost. Comparison with 
1939/40 is difficult because of the great change in the Reich frontiers, 
and also because of the absence of a good estimate of internal dis- 
investment in that year. The Bulletin article of July 26, 1941 suggested 
implicitly that this disinvestment was about 13 milliards, but, as it was 
arrived at by difference (a direct estimate of consumption having been 
used), and as the net national income at market prices was there under- 
estimated (in relation to Dr. Donner’s figures) by about 8 milliards, it 
may well, in fact, have been about 5 milliards, which is also the gap in 
Dr. Donner’s table between internal Government borrowing and the 
excess of private income over what was available for purchase with it. 
Hence, private expenditure in 1939/40 may have been in the region of 
72 milliard Rm., or somewhat over 55 milliards valued at factor cost. 
Between 1939/40 and 1942/3, indeed, private expenditure so valued has 
almost certainly declined in spite of the very considerable extension 
of the Reich (the population of which, according to pre-war censuses, 
had gone up some 16 per cent in the meantime, though the balance of 
additions to the armed forces, importation of foreign workers, deporta- 
tion, repatriations, casualties, and natural growth makes this an 
unsatisfactory basis of comparison). It must also be remembered, of 
course, that there had been some rise in the costs of factors of pro- 
duction; average hourly earnings rose about 4 per cent and wholesale 
prices about 74 per cent according to the official indices between 1939 
and 1942. It is probable, at all events, that the reduction in per captta 
civil purchases of goods and services, even since 1939/40, which was a 
year half of very full economic mobilization and half of actual war, 
has been very great—possibly in the region of a fifth. There can at 
least be little doubt that the reduction is greater than in the U.K., 
where civilian consumption (not including private investment) fell only 
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about 17 per cent in the aggregate (and less, no doubt, per capita) from 
the fully peace-time-year 1938 to 1942. 

How much of the public expenditure is devoted to war purposes is 
obviously the cardinal question for the purposes of this article. From 
Table V in the’ Bulletin of July 26, 1941 it may be seen that non- 
military public expenditure of all kinds, including transfer payments, 
could be reasonably estimated to have reached 17-19 milliard Rm. by 
1938 and perhaps 21 milliards in 1940. It seems reasonable, in view of 
the increase in the area to be administered, in the severity of the ad- 
ministrative problems to be overcome, and, especially, of the national 
debt since that time that total national and local transfers and non- 
military expenditure on goods and services was approaching 30 mil- 
liards by 1942/3. Thus total expenditure on goods and services for the 
purpose of the war must by that time have been about 100 milliard Rm. 

The total gross resources available to the Reich in the year concerned 
(including foreign contributions and disinvestment) were, at market 
prices, about 197 milliard Rm., so that probably a little over half the 
resources being made available for all purposes were being used for war, 
as against some 44 per cent in 1941/2 and 36 per cent in 1940/1. This 
is to be compared with the corresponding ratios of about 434 per cent 
for the United States in the first half of 1943 and about 414 per cent 
for the United Kingdom (excluding ‘‘lend-lease’’ goods and services 
received and used) in 1942. The German proportion was, therefore, 
still somewhat higher than the British or American; it would probably 
be true, indeed, to say that the U.K. and U.S. were still, at the end of 
1942, about a year behind Germany in the extent to which they were 
diverting their resources to war uses as they became available. These 
comparisons are apt to be misleading, on account of the different rela- 
tions between the prices of goods and services used for war and non-war 
purposes respectively in the various countries, but, in the present in- 
stance, it seems likely that the above conclusion would hold, sub- 
stantially, despite any correction which should properly be made on 
this account. 

The sources of the three Powers’ war efforts may be compared with 
less difficulty. It was pointed out in the previous article where the U.S. 
economic war-effort was discussed how that country had secured its 
enormous flow of goods and services for the war principally by a 50 per 
cent increase in the volume of its current output (though in 1943 a 
considerable measure of internal disinvestment was becoming apparent) 
whereas the U.K. derived 11 per cent of its resources in 1941 and 8} per 
cent in 1942 from disinvestment, mostly external, and had (according 
to the Economist) increased its real output by only a fifth as compared 
with 1938. The increase of the German current output since 1938 has, 
of course, been great—of the order of 50 or 60 per cent—but, unlike 
the American and the British increases, is due far less to the employ- 
ment of previously unemployed labour and the increase in average 
hours of work than to increases in the area and working population of 
the Reich. Territories added to Germany between the beginning of 
1938 and 1942 used, before the war, to contain populations equal to 
some 35 per cent of that of the Old Reich; the average number of 
foreign workers in Germany (including prisoners of war) in 1942/3 was 
probably about.5 million, or about.a seventh of the normally occupied 
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population of the Old Reich, so that man-power (taking no account of 
casualties and of the numerous smaller population movements) had 
probably risen almost as much as real output. Current output, more- 
over, Was supplemented by internal disinvestment which provided 
about 8 per cent of all the goods and services made available in 1940/1, 
6 per cent of those in 1941/2, and 4 per cent of those in 1942/3—a 
significantly decreasing proportion—while foreign sources (tribute and 
disinvestment abroad) provided 9 per cent of the total in the last of 
these three years, foreign disinvestment alone providing about 6 per 
cent. Thus, internal and external disinvestment have probably con- 
tributed to the German war effort roughly as much, proportionately, as 
to the British, while extensions of territory and importation of workers 
have probably played about the same part in expanding output there 
as have the absorption of unemployed labour and the increase of hours 
in the United States—tribute from occupied territories constituting a 
further source. 

How can the German war expenditure of 100 milliard Rm. in 1942/3 
be compared with the totals arrived at for the U.K. and the U.S.A. in 
the Bulletin of Dec. 25 last? In the previous articles on the com- 
parison of war efforts it was concluded that, in 1940, a rate of 11.4 Rm. 
to the £ was appropriate for valuing the goods and services bought 
by the Government. In that case, in view of the changes in prices and 
wages in Germany and the U.K. in the two succeeding years, the appro- 
priate rate would*be about 10 in 1942/3. A check is possible from 
another source; the German Institute for Business Research in 1935 
calculated a rate of 17.08 Rm. to the £ as appropriate for valuing 
industrial output; between that date and 1942 British wages rose 
about 20 per cent in relation to German, and British wholesale prices 
about 76 per cent in relation to those in Germany. These increases indi- 
cate a rate for 1942 lying between 9.7 and 14.2 Rm. to the f: it is very 
hard to say where in this range the final rate should be struck; perhaps 
the general indication is, however, that the Reichsmark is overvalued 
for the purpose in hand at 10 to the £ (a possibility reinforced by the 
reflection that the British armament industry has probably increased 
more in efficiency during the war than the German, which was so much 
more highly developed at the beginning of it). It seems not unreason- 
able, therefore, to use a rate of 11 for the purpose of this calculation. 

If this is done, the German expenditure on military goods and ser- 
vices in 1942/3, financed from all sources, internal and external, appears 
to have been in the region of £9,000 million. The British expenditure 
on similar purposes in 1942 was £3,600—{3,900 million, while the corre- 
sponding U.S. expenditure (as calculated rather conservatively in the 
Bulletin of Dec. 25 last) was running at an annual rate of some 
£11,500 million in the first half of 1943. Thus, the armament expendi- 
ture of Germany, including that derived from external resources, was 
perhaps between 2 and 2} times that of the United Kingdom in 1942/3, 
while the U.S.A. at the end of that financial year, had reached a corre- 
sponding expenditure perhaps 25 or 30 per cent greater than the 
German. At the beginning of 1943, indeed, the amount of goods and 
services being made available for war in the United Kingdom and the 
United States together was probably about two-thirds as great again 
as that being made available in Germany. The war-efforts of the re- 
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maining belligerents on both sides (with the exception of the Britis, 
Dominions) are, of course, even harder to assess, but an attempt wil 
be made in future articles to survey them as far as possible and to draw 
. a final rough picture of the diversion of resources in a world at war, 
. A. J.B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On the nights of Jan. 21 and 29 heavier attacks were made on south- 
east England, including London, than for some time past, about % 
aircraft crossing the coast on the former and some 60 on the latter date. 
Some damage was done and the casualties included some fatal cases, 
16 raiders were destroyed on the 21st‘and 3 or more on the 29th. 

Very heavy day attacks were made on the Pas de Calais area (Jan. 21) 
when 19 enemy ’planes were destroyed and 13 lost; on Western Ger- 
many (Jan. 24) when 21 ’planes were destroyed and 13 lost; on Ijmuiden 
steel works and targets in Belgium (Jan. 27) when 10 ‘planes were 
destroyed without loss; on Frankfurt and targets in north-west Germany 
(Jan. 29) by 1,500 aircraft, which destroyed 102 enemy ’planes for the 
loss of 44; on Brunswick and Hanover (Jan. 30) when 91 ’planes were 
destroyed for the loss of 25 from all the day’s operations (which included 
attacks on northern France and on shipping); and on the Pas de 
Calais and airfields, etc. in Holland (Jan. 31) when 13 ’planes were 
destroyed for the loss of 9. . 

Berlin was attacked on the nights of Jan. 20, 27, 28, and 30, and some 
5,000 tons dropped in the last 3. On Jan. 20 over 2,300 tons were 
dropped in 30 minutes by the largest number of heavy bombers ever sent 
there, and 35 were lost. On Jan. 27 Heligoland and places in Westem 
Germany and in France were also attacked, and 34 aircraft lost. On 
Jan. 28 places in north-west Germany were also hit and large-scale 
mining operations carried out, and 45 aircraft lost; and on Jan. 30 other 
objectives in Central and Western Germany were also attacked, and 33 
aircraft lost. In addition, Magdeburg was attacked on Jan. 21 night, 
and over 2,000 tons of bombs dropped, while other formations bombed 
Berlin and objectives in France, 52 aircraft being last. Mosquitoes also 
raided Berlin and many places in north-west Germany on most nights, 
with negligible loss, and in the daylight operations offensive patrols 
were maintained daily over the French coasts and against shipping. 
Off Norway Mosquitoes destroyed or damaged several seaplanes, and 
C.C. aircraft set 4 cargo ships on fire and damaged many others. On 
Jan. 20 the guns of Dover sank a large vessel in the Straits. 

On Jan. 22 the defeat was announced of an attack on a north-bound 
convoy by U-boats and bombers some weeks previously. Close escort 
was provided throughout the voyage by naval and air units from Gibral- 
tar, the Azores, and England, and in operations lasting 4 days and 3 
nights 1 U-boat was sunk, 2 probably sunk, and several damaged, and 
a number of aircraft destroyed. Only 2 ships sustained damage. 

The loss was announced of the destroyers Tynedale and Holcombe and 
the trawler Wallasea. 

The Germans stated that the.attack on London on Jan. 21 night was 
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made by completely new formations, the existence of which was un- 
known to the enemy. It went considerably beyond all other attacks of 
the previous few months, and on that night and on Jan. 29 600 bombers 
had dropped bombs of all calibres on the city, for a total loss of 24 
aircraft. They announced on Jan. 27 that U-boats had in the past few 
days sunk 7 large ships and 4 destroyers, mostly in convoys going to 
Murmansk, and on Jan. 31 that they had sunk 5 more ships and 10 
destroyers and escort vessels on the same route. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Jan. 18 it was announced that an attack launched on Jan. 15 south 
of Oranienbaum had broken through the German defences, and that 
north of Novgorod a successful offensive had also started, while progress 
was also made that day north of Novo Sokolniki, where Shubino and 
many other places were captured. The offensive in the Leningrad area 
made rapid progress, as the following will show: Jan. 19, Ropsha and 
Krasnoye Selo taken, and Peterhof, on the coast. The advance was 
made on two fronts: from Oranienbaum and from Pulkhov, and 7 
infantry divisions were routed and many guns captured which had been 
shelling Leningrad. Some 25,000 Germans were killed and over 1,000 
captured. Jan. 20, Ligovo and Strelna (on the coast) taken, and the 
troops from the coast joined up with those advancing from Pulkhov. 
Jan. 21, Mga junction and stations on the line to Tosno taken. Jan. 22, 
Shapki, 12 miles east of Tosno, taken, and 65 miles of the line from 
Leningrad to Mga and Kirishi Cleared of the enemy. Jan. 24, Pushkin 
(Tsarskoye Selo) and Slutsk (Pavlovsk) taken, and stations west of 
Krasnogvardeisk (Gatchina) on the line to Narva. Ulianovka, on the 
main line to Moscow also taken. The whole front, 40 miles wide, from 
Krasnogvardeisk to the Tosno river valley was now active, and the 
Germans there, having lost the line to Narva were being forced south- 
ward down that to Luga. . 

Jan. 26, Krasnogvardeisk, a junction of 6 roads and 5 railways, taken, 
and the enemy dead since Jan. 15 estimated at 40,000, and prisoners at 
3,000. Jan. 27, Tosno taken, and Volosovo, on the line to Narva. Some 
700 places had now been recovered. Jan. 28, Lyuban taken, and Jan. 29, 
Chudovo, freeing the whole of the main railway to Moscow. Jan. 30, 
Kotly and Viemarn taken, and Jan. 31 the outskirts of Kingisepp 
reached. 

Separate from these offensives, but co-ordinated with them, was the 
Russian attack in the Novgorod sector, which made good progress 
towards Batetskaya, on the railway to Luga, thus surrounding on 3 
sides the Germans in the area between Luga and Chudovo and leaving 
them with no railways except those running north and south. In the 
5 days Jan. 15-19 an advance of nearly 20 miles was made on a 30 mile 
wide break through, and the line from Novgorod to Shimsk was cut. On 
Jan. 20 Novgorod was taken, and on Jan. 23 Gruzino, on the Volkhov. 
By Jan, 28 the Russians reached the line running south from Batetskaya 
to Dno, cutting one of the 2 remaining north-south railways available 
to the Germans north and east of Luga, Violent fighting was reported 
at the end of January on the line from Novgorod to Batetskaya, where 
the Germans were repeatedly counter-attacking to protect the Luga 
river, . 
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In the sector north of Nevel progress was made west of Nasva, and on 
Jan. 18 Shubino was taken. On Jan. 29 Novo-Sokolniki was captured 
in a surprise attack in which over 2,000 of the garrison were killed. 

In the Ukraine progress was made south-west of Novograd Volynsk, 
and the capture of Slavuta on Jan. 18 cut the line to Rovno. In the 
Dnieper Bend the Germans made desperate attempts to free the line 
from Smyela to Kristinovka, but without success. On Jan. 23 progress 
was reported west of Mozyr, where the Russians now controlled large 
areas south of the Pripet, including Lelchitsa, in the Polesie district, 
The Germans launched very powerful attacks east of Vinnitsa, and 
claimed considerable success, and on Jan. 29 the Russians admitted the 
loss of some villages there. North of Kristinovka the Germans also 
counter-attacked persistently and strongly, and reported progress, 
Further east the Russians began fresh attacks in the Dnieper Bend, 
and on Jan. 29 captured Smyela. 

The German reports in general referred to the failure of enemy 
attempts to break through, and the destruction of large quantities of 
material. On Jan. 19 they said that in the last few weeks their evasive 
movements to preserve the coherence of the front had been superseded 
by a new method—“elasticity on springs’. In such warfare mobility 
was a trump card. Next day, however, they said they were adopting 
stand and fight methods of defence in the Leningrad sector, and the 
enemy were able to penetrate, if anywhere, “only where we allow them 
in the interest of our own direction of the battle’. 

On Jan. 21 they stated that in the Vitebsk battles since Jan. 13 all 
enemy attempts to break through had been frustrated, though made 
with 50 infantry and many armoured divisions. Up to Jan. 18 40,000 
Russians had been killed, and the wounded were many times that 
number, while 1,203 tanks and 349 guns had been destroyed or captured. 

On Jan. 20, in admitting the loss of Novgorod they said the whole 
northern area was in motion; they were fighting to gain time, and, taking a 
long view, which could be judged better 10 years hence, Germany had 
been very sparing of men, and therefore had such plentiful reserves that 
their presence in such numbers in German garrison towns was often 
a source of annoyance to the civilian inhabitants. 

On Jan. 23 they claimed the capture of over 1,000 prisoners in the 
Zhashkov area, and progress there and south-west of Pogrebische. They 
also reported a Russian landing south-east of Kerch, and fresh enemy 
attacks from a bridgehead established north-east of Kerch that day. 
On Jan. 24 they reported a Russian attack north-west of Kirovograd 
also, where a breach was made but was later narrowed down by a 
German counter-attack. They claimed the destruction of large numbers 
of Russian tanks in all these operations, as many as 328 on Jan. 25 
alone, of which 102 were put out of action in the fighting south-west of 
Zhashkov and south of Pogrebische. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 
On Jan. 18 the position was that the French had taken San Elia and 
had reached the Rapido River, while the Americans had crossed it at one 
point north of Cassino. The British had just crossed the Garigliano at 
3 places and established a bridgehead well over a mile deep. On Jan. 20 
Minturno was occupied and the villages of Argento, Tufo, and Suio 
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taken, the last just south-east of Castelforte, which the Germans were 
fighting very hard to retain. 

At 2a.m. on Jan. 22 landings were made each side of. Nettuno, with 
Commandos and U.S. Rangers leading. No opposition was met for 2 
hours, and there were only 2 small air attacks that day. On Jan. 24 
Anzio was occupied, and that night repeated air attacks were made on 
3 hospital ships off the town, sinking one. Prior to the landing the 
German H.Q. at Frascati was destroyed by bombs, and heavy attacks 
were made on railways in the Rome and Florence areas, and on all the 
air bases used for attacks on the beachhead and the invasion shipping, 
including those in the Marseilles area. On the day of the landing Allied 
aircraft flew over 1,300 sorties, as against 100 by the Germans. On 
Jan. 26 it was stated that since Jan. 1 some 1,200 Allied aircraft had 
been operating each day, losses being under 1 per cent, while on 2 days 
in the critical stage of the landing 900 fighters were continually 
over the beach-head. 

On Jan. 26 the first serious clash with the enemy occurred south-west 
of Littoria, where the Hermann Goring division was repulsed, and next 
day strong counter-attacks at Carroceto, north of Anzio, were beaten off. 
The Luftwaffe now made heavier attacks on the beachhead, ’planes 
coming from the Balkans and refuelling in northern Italy. On 2 days 
Jan. 27-28 86 were shot down, 49 over the beaches, and on Jan. 29 36 
were destroyed, for the loss of 1, when airfields in north-east Italy were 
attacked. On Jan. 30 63 were shot down, for the loss of 6, and the 
figures for 4 days were 153 German and 19 Allied ‘planes lost. 

The 5th Army maintained pressure on the Garigliano, supported by 
naval gunfire at Terracina, Formia, etc., and the U.S. forces enlarged 
the Rapido bridgehead, but on Jan. 23 were pushed back across the 
river at one point. On Jan. 23 it was stated that the 3 best Panzer 
Grenadier divisions had just been moved from Rome to the Garigliano 
area, making 9 divisions now facing the 5th Army. At the end of January 
the French and the Americans were engaged in very hard fighting on 
the heights beyond the Rapido bridgehead; the Americans, by a sudden 
thrust on Jan. 30, had pierced the Gustav Line by seizing two heights on 
the road from Terelle to Cassino. Reports from the 8th Army front were 
confined to patrol activities. 

On Jan. 30, according to the Germans, a strong attack was launched 
from the beachhead, while the assaults in the Cassino-Minturno area 
were increased. On the whole, they said, the Anglo-American and 
French formations were repulsed in the first day’s fighting except for 
small gains of ground made at heavy cost. An order issued by Hitler on 
Jan. 24 stated that the Gustav Line must be held at all costs, as a com- 
plete success there would have important political repercussions. 

The Allied air forces dominated the air, and the Germans, in saying 
on Jan. 24 that their ’planes chose the landing beaches as their target, 
added that ‘‘as matters stand you cannot rule the Italian skies unless 
you have an alliance with the devil”. 

Besides attacking ports, airfields, railway and road centres, and 
enemy positions Allied ’ planes twice bombed Piraeus harbour, and in the 
Aegean sank several sailing ships and damaged many vessels of various 
kinds. The Polish submarine Dzik sank a large supply ship and 2 small 
ones in the Aegean. 
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The Germans reported air attacks on Rome, that of Jan. 20 being 
they said, the 8th. They claimed the sinking of large numbers of nayal 
vessels and transports off Nettuno, and damage to many others, 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

On Jan. 18 an official British report stated that the Germans had 
launched an offensive at the beginning of December with 4 German and 
1 Bulgarian division. They surrounded the partisans in East Bosnia, 
but by Dec. 15 the latter had broken out to the north. In Dalmatia the 
Germans started a drive inland as far as Livno, north-east of Split, and 
in Croatia fighting occurred some 50 miles south of Zagreb, but by 
Dec. 21 this area had been cleared of the enemy. In mid-January 
the Germans took Jajce, Tito’s H.Q. 

On Jan. 22 Tito’s forces reported the capture, in 3 days, of Jajce, 
Prozor, Foca, Samac, Modric, Kreka, and Gradacac, and next day they 
cut the line from Doboj to Tuzla, where fighting occurred for several 
days, but ended in the Germans holding the town. The partisans cap- 
tured Kalinovic and Mrkonicgrad, however, and cut the enemy line of 
communication between Serajevo and Herzegovina. Fighting was also 
reported in the Berane district of Montenegro. 

Frequent air attacks were made on Skoplje and on Dalmatian ports, 
a cruiser was sunk at Zara and a cargo vessel at Sibenik, and naval units 
shelled Durazzo, Drvenik, and Korcula. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Rabaul was bombed almost daily, and most of the shipping there 
sunk or badly damaged. The airfields were made untenable, 246 air- 
craft being destroyed between Jan. 1 and 26, for the loss of 55 Allied 
*planes, omitting unknown numbers damaged on the ground. Well over 
100 more were destroyed during the last 4 days of January. Heavy air 
attacks were also made on the Marshall Islands, the Gilberts, and the 
Admiralty Islands, and the total of enemy aircraft destroyed for certain 
in the South Pacific from Jan. 1 to 26 was given as 494, with 117 
probably destroyed. Allied losses totalled 86. 

The Marshall Islands were bombed on 22 consecutive days, and on 
Jan. 29 a naval attack began, followed by landings next day. 

On Jan. 21 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 
enemy ships, and a British submarine a Kwma class cruiser (5,100 tons), 
and on Jan. 31 that U.S. submarines had sunk a further 14 ships, includ- 
ing 2 large transports and a tanker. Throughout the period Allied 
bombers did great destruction to enemy shipping, particularly off the 
New Guinea coast, near the Admiralty Islands, and in the Marshall 
Islands waters. They also attacked Paramushiro on Jan. 20 and 21, 
the Gilberts on Jan. 28, and Wake Island on Jan. 30 night. The 
Allies now controlled the sea north of Buka and the Japanese were 
unable to reinforce or send supplies to their troops on that island or on 
Bougainville. Their traffic to New Ireland also was only carried on at 
night. 
~ On land the Australians made some progress along the Faria river, 
New Guinea, and the Americans advanced in New Britain in the Borgen 
Bay, Arawe, and Cape Gloucester areas; and captured Natamo, a large 
enemy base. . ~ as pases ~ wu ena é Dien 
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Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of land fighting. U.S. 
bombers made frequent sweeps on the coast of China and sank 8 ships 
and damaged 7 more, and in an attack off Foochow sank 5 in a convoy. 
Bangkok was bombed on Jan. 19 night and Kaitak airfield, Hong-kong, 
on Jan. 23. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

During the second half of January the British forces were active at 
many points from the Arakan coast to the Hukawng Valley, harassing 
the enemy both by air and ground attack. Local successes were scored 
near Maungdaw and Buthidaung, and several positions occupied north 
and west of the latter. The Chinese in the Hukawng Valley took 
Mingru Ga, and drove the Japanese from the Taipha Ga area, where the 
Tarung and the Tanai rivers join. At the end of January they captured 
Taro and Kolum Ga. 

Rangoon was heavily bombed on several nights, and attacks were 
also made on Yenangyaung, Mandalay, Myitkyina, and Prome, and on 
river traffic on the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 21.—It was officially announced that allega- 
tions as to an Axis spy ring were being investigated and some arrests 
had been made. A Consular official named Helmuth had been arrested 
in Trinidad by the British authorities as a leader of a spy ring and was 
being charged by them as an enemy agent. He had been dismissed 
from the Consular service. 

Jan, 22.—The Government announced that all the officers and men 
of the Graf Spee who were in Argentina on Nov. 10 (the date of the 
decree making internment stricter) were now effectively interned under 
military control, except 13 who were sick, 10 who had married Argen- 
tine women, 4 whose cases were sub judice, and 1 who was missing. 

Jan. 24.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the former Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Guinazu, had resigned his post as Ambassador to Spain. 

Jan. 26.—It was announced that the Government had resolved to 
break diplomatic relations with Germany and Japan. The Foreign 
Minister stated that an immediate breach was necessary because the 
network of espionage revealed just before the German naval attaché 
had been declared persona non grata had been maintained, in open 
violation of Argentine neutrality. He said the Government was acting 
for the defence of its own dignity and sovereignty, since the Axis had 
committed acts of aggression against other American countries from 
Argentine territory. American solidarity had been the basis of Argen- 
tine foreign policy since the wars of independence, and Argentina 
would show once more that she felt the dangers and anxieties of the 
other American countries to be her own. 

President Ramirez announced in a broadcast that the Government 
had an unshakable conception of that -national sovereignty which 
represented the dignity of nations. The facts proved by the Federal 
police had revealed organized Axis espionage, which offended Argentine 
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sovereignty, and the Government had therefore taken its decision jp 
the double character of representative of the Argentine people and 
the voice of the armed forces. 

Jan, 27.—Reports from Montevideo stated that the Ministers of 
Justice, Agriculture, and the Interior, had resigned. 

All Argentine merchant ships at home and abroad were ordered ty 
remain in port until further orders. 

Jan, 28.—The Government ordered the immediate cessation of al] 
commercial and financial operations with Germany and Japan and 
territories occupied by them. ' 

The Head of the Press and Information Bureau told the press, on 
behalf of President Ramirez, that rarely in her 133 years of indepen- 
dence had Argentina faced such grave problems. He was sure that the 
great majority of German and Japanese residents in Argentina repudi- 
ated the attitude of their Governments in abusing their privileges, and 
therefore the Argentine Government would not take steps against them 
unless they gave cause. He foreshadowed a censorship of correspon- 
dence and said that mail and telegraphic communications were now ‘‘the 
subject of special study”. Regarding foreign trade, Argentina would 
give preference to the Americas. 

The Ambassador to Brazil “‘as leader of the revolution’”’ telegraphed 
to President Ramirez congratulating him on his ‘‘patriotic decision to 
break relations with Germany and Japan, thus fulfilling the fundamental 
purpose of the revolution’, and President Ramirez replied that the 
revolution had no other leaders than those of the Army and Navy and 
no other purpose than national recovery and the strengthening of 
Argentine sovereignty, and that it could not have had as its programme 
a breach with any belligerent since its traditional policy was to main- 
tain peace with all countries. The decision to break with the Axis, it 
was stated, was taken in order to strengthen Argentine sovereignty and 
was “‘due to lamentable and unforeseen events’. 

Nationals detained in Germany. (see Germany.) 

Jan. 29.—It was learned that 16 senior military officers—leaders of 
the Grupo de oficiales unidos—had sent a note to President Ramirez 
assuring him of their support and declaring that he was “‘the nerve and 
brain of the revolution’”’. 

Transocean discontinued its activities, and the Government 
suspended all wireless communication with Germany and Japan and 
territories occupied by them. 

Washington reports stated that President Ramirez had sent a tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt stating that the break with the Axis had 
been made for the protection not only of Argentina’s sovereignty but 
of continental defence, adding, ‘‘I repeat to you the assurances of the 
firm purpose that animates us of strengthening more and more the 
friendly relations which so happily have always existed between our 
two countries’. President Roosevelt stated in his reply: “‘It is especially 
welcome to hear that Argentina has thus affirmed its intention to assist 
fully in the defence of the continent.”’ 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 18.—Mr. Curtin stated at the conference of the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments that security in the S.W. 
Pacific would best be achieved by a system of defences based on the 
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| sJand screen to the north of both Dominions. This defence involved 
€ and 


o-operation with the U.K., the U.S.A., the Netherlands, France, and 
Portugal. The purpose of this system of defence was to preserve the 
trategic isolation of Australia and New Zealand; in friendly hands the 
djacent islands were a bulwark for their defence, but in enemy hands 
ey were springboards for offensive action against the Australian 
mainland. The crux of the situation was the capacity of Australia and 
New Zealand to provide for the defence of the screen and also of their 
mainlands, and co-operation with Britain was therefore essential. It 
was important that an understanding should be reached as quickly as 
‘S, ON Hi ossible on closer co-operation in Empire defence. 
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pen- A statement was issued at the close of a conference im camera stating 
tthe BB that as a preliminary to closer co-operation between Australia and New 
pudi- Mi 7ealand it had been decided to make a fuller exchange of information 
and Band views between the two Governments. 
them Jan. 20.—An agreement was signed between the two Governments 
pon- Hin which they claimed full responsibility for policing or sharing in the 
the policing of such areas in the S.W. and S. Pacific as might be decided 
ould within the framework of a general system of world security, and estab- 
lished a regional zone of defence comprising the S. and S.W. Pacific 
hed PM areas, based on Australia and New Zealand and extending through 
nto MM the arc of islands N.E. of Australia to W. Samoa and the Cook Islands. 
ntal It was agreed that a conference of Powers interested in the Pacific 
the should be called to exchange views on problems of security, post-war 
and development, and native welfare. The 2 Governments also agreed to 
r of support each other in the peace settlement in maintaining the accepted 
me principle that every Government had the right to control immigration 
ain- in all territories under its jurisdiction, and to act together on matters 
, It of common concern in the S.W. and S. Pacific areas. 
ind Representation at the highest level was to be sought on all armistice- 
planning executive bodies, and they agreed that a full settlement 
} should be made respecting all enemies of the United Nations after 
os hostilities with all had ended. The 2Governments regarded it asa matter 
war of cardinal importance that they be associated in the membership and 





nd planning of the general international organization referred to in the 
Moscow Declaration of Oct., 1943. They accepted as a recognized 
principle the international practice that the construction and use in 
war-time by any Power of naval, military, and air installations in the 
territory of another Power did not itself afford a basis for territorial 
claims or rights of sovereignty or control after the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. In the event of failure to obtain a satisfactory international air 
agreement, they agreed to support a system of air trunk routes con- 
trolled and operated by the Governments of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations under Government ownership. 

Mr. Curtin announced that the 2 Governments had agreed that as 
soon as practicable steps should be taken to assemble representatives of 
other Governments in the Pacific in order to extend the scope of the 
regional collaboration on which they had already agreed. The Confer- 
ence had embodied two vital lessons of the war; the life and death 
interest of Australia and New Zealand in the Pacific, and their inter- 
dependence in matters of defence and security, and the agreement 
reached was a landmark in international collaboration in the Pacific, 
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in the development of Australian and New Zealand policy, and in th 
constitutional growth of the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Fraser stated that the agreement had not impinged in any way 
on the full sovereignty of both countries, and had no purpose of aggranj. 
izement of the two Dominions concerned; on the contrary, one of the 
motives of the conference had been to advance the interests of the 
native peoples. 

Jan. 31.—Dr. Evatt announced that the Government had appointed 
a commission of inquiry to investigate Japanese war crimes against 
Australians. Mr. Curtin stated that Australians could most effectively 
express their horror at the Japanese atrocities by working “all out’ 
for an early victory. The protecting Power could not accomplish much: 
only the Allies could effect a change and that change would come only 
from the earliest realization by the Japanese that they would tx 
defeated. 

Mr. Menzies told the Institute of Political Science that Australia had 
two major interests in the Pacific—the preservation of her territorial 
integrity, and the development of better standards of living in all 
Pacific countries, including Japan. Until competing nationalisms gave 
place to world government Anglo-American co-operation in the Pacific 
was as great a stabilizer as in the Atlantic and in Europe. Australia at 
present was incapable of maintaining by her own force any policy run- 
ning counter to the wishes of any great Power; therefore her security 
lay in powerful friends and allies. But Australia must be prepared to 
accept reciprocal duties to help those friends and must have, as settled 
parts of a permanent national policy, a system of compulsory military 
training and establishment for the production of war munitions, as well 
as a plan for speedily increasing the population, chiefly by immigration. 
He gave a warning against the theory that the only way to keep peace 
was to get Germany and Japan down and keep them down. They must 
be overwhelmingly defeated and must learn that the way of the 
aggressor was hard, but they could be kept permanently down only by 
the indefinite maintenance of great military force, and no democratic 
community would go on indefinitely sustaining such a burden. Real 
pacification lay in real world prosperity. However crushing Germany's 
defeat, she must remain the most significant country in Central Europe. 

As to foreign policy either the nations of the British Empire must 
stand together, or the Empire in its present form must come to an end. 
In all matters involving the preservation of peace or the waging of war 
the British nations must have one broad policy and must stand or fall 
by it. It was worth many small abandonments of theoretical righits on 
Australia’s part to secure a cohesive British Empire. 


AUSTRIA. Jan. 31.—Swiss reports stated that 34 Austrians, accused 
of founding a Christian Socialist party, had been sentenced to death in 
Vienna. 


BELGIUM. Jan. 18.—The Independent News Agency reported that 
in Oct., 1943 333 people had been executed by the Germans, and 
conditions in the prisons were growing worse, with torture often used. 
The Government had published a declaration calling attention to this 
inhuman treatment, and solemnly warning the Germans that the 
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hrutalities inflicted on Belgians while in prison and the unjust sentences 
bnd arbitrary detentions would be the subject of adequate penalties 
vhen the hour of liberation arrived. 


BOLIVIA. Jan. 22.—Visit of Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office 
to U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 24.—Refusal of U.S., Venezuelan, Brazilian, and Costa Rican 
Governments to recognize the new régime. 

U.S. Government statement re the Bolivian Revolution. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 25.—It was learned that the Minister in London had resigned 
soon after the revolutionary Government took power. 

Refusal of Panama, Colombia, and Guatemala to recognize the new 
Government. 

Jan. 27.—Salvador’s refusal to recognize new Government. (see 
Salvador.) 


BRAZIL. Jan. 24.—The Foreign Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment was in possession of information interchanged with other American 
Governments regarding the origin of the revolution in Bolivia, and 
that in view of these reports they could not advise that diplomatic 
relations should be established with the junta formed in Bolivia, 
as this did not offer guarantees for the defence of the continent. 

Jan, 29.—The Foreign Minister stated at a meeting on the second 
anniversary of the break with the Axis that the air bases being built in 
N. Brazil were 100 per cent Brazilian and would always be so, and 
that the Americans were there only to help Brazil as trusted friends. 


BULGARIA. Jan. 23.—Moscow radio appeal to the Bulgarians to 
join the Allies. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Jan 24.—The Hungarian radio reported that the mobilization of 
all employees of the Bulgarian Ministry of the Interior for civil duties 
had been extended to the personnel of all the other Ministries. 

Jan. 26.—Turkish reports stated that considerable numbers of Ger- 
man troops were entering Bulgaria. 

The Sobranye adjourned until March 21, after passing bills for the 
formation of a special State gendarmerie and extending the legislative 
period of Parliament for a further year. Hungarian reports stated that 
the Government had ordered all industrial workers to report to their 
factories at once, on pain of court martial. The German news agency 
reported that the Governor of Sofia, Gen. Gerdjikoff, had been 
dismissed and replaced by Sokoloff. 

_ Jan. 28.—Turkish reports stated that the Government had formed a 
State Gendarmerie to protect them against popular risings and sabotage. 

Jan. 31.—It was learned that unrest was growing and that mutinies 
had occurred in some garrisons. The Minister of the Interior announced 
that concentration camps had been reopened. 


CANADA, Jan. 24.—Lord Halifax stated at a dinner at Toronto that 
during the period between the Durham Report and the Statute of 
Westminster the whole trend of development in the Dominions was 
towards equality of status, but there was hardly an equivalent effort 
towards securing equality of function. On Sept. 3, 1939 the Dominions 
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were faced with a dilemma; either they must confirm the policy whic 
they had had only a partial share in framing, or they must stand asid, 
and see the unity of the Commonwealth broken. With one exception 
they chose war. There were, broadly speaking, two roads which the 
Dominions might take. One was the road of national isolation, an jj 
policy and one which the shrinking world was making it difficult ty 
pursue. There was a stronger and more compelling argument towards 
choosing the second road, by which the Dominions should not dray 
apart but should fortify the partnership of the British Commonwealth, 

The British Empire had proved many times a powerful and beneficent 

world force, and it might be found desirable to maintain and extend 
the war-time procedure of planning and consultation. The Statute of 
Westminster was in a sense a declaration of independence, but it was 
also a declaration of interdependence, a recognition that in the world 
of the 20th century no country could live by itself and for itself alone. 
There were 3 great Powers, the U.S.A., Russia, and China, great in 
numbers, areas, and natural resources, and side by side with them was 
the U.K. with a population of less that 50 million and with an area and 
natural resources scarcely comparable with those of her companions, 
It was none the less likely, however, that when the war was over 
Western Europe would look to Britain for leadership and guid. 
ance. If in the future Britain was to play her part without assuming 
burdens greater than she could support she must have with her in 
peace the same strength that had sustained her in war, and not Britain 
only but the British Commonwealth and Empire must be the fourth 
Power in the group upon which the peace of the world would depend. 
The unity of the Commonwealth was no mere British interest; far from 
being an obstacle it was a condition necessary to the working partner- 
ship with the U.S.A., Russia, and China. Britain could only play her 
part as a Commonwealth, united, vital, and coherent. 

Jan. 27.—The Governor-General stated in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament that provision was being made to 
establish 3 new Government departments: Department of Veterans 
Affairs to take charge of the rehabilitation and re-establishment of the 
forces and the administration of pensions and allowances, a Department 
of Reconstruction to promote national developments and employment, 
and a Department of Social Welfare to organize and help to administer 
health measures and social insurance. Though the military situation 
was much improved he said hostilities might continue for a long time, 
both in Europe and the Far East. Until the German army was defeated 
the Allies could not count on an assured victory in Europe, and until the 
main Japanese fleet had been destroyed there could be no assurance of 
an end to the war against Japan. The Government believed that the 
time had come when all the nations now united to win the war should 
seek unitedly to ensure an enduring peace, and Parliament would be 
invited to approve of Canada’s taking part in the establishment of an 
international organization of the peace-loving nations. At home, 
Government plans to establish a national minimum of social security 
and welfare were to be advanced as rapidly as possible. The mainten- 
ance of full employment would require, in the period of transition from 
war to peace, rapid and efficient conversion of the war industries, the 
enlargement of markets at home and abroad, intensified research into 
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ew uses for natural resources, and programmes of national and 
egional development. 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in the House of Commons that 
esponsibility for the inhuman treatment of Allied prisoners in Japanese 
hands rested on Tokyo even if the Japanese Government was unable 
r unwilling to induce its military authorities to act like human beings. 

Jan. 30.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that agreements had been 
eached with Mexico and Peru for an exchange of diplomatic missions. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Mackenzie King told the House of Commons that he 
avoured neither the proposal of Gen. Smuts nor that of Lord Halifax 


ment: all he wanted to do was to bring before the public certain thoughts 
that it would be well to consider, but he (Mr. King) thought it unfortun- 
ate that the speech was made at that particular time. He quoted a list 
of Imperial Conferences held between 1917 and 1937, which had all 
agreed that foreign policies must be left to the various Empire Parlia- 
ments. That would be the position of the Canadian Government in any 
coming Empire conference; such conferences should be for consultation 
and co-operation, and not for the formulation or preparation of policies. 
‘Tam 100 per cent for close co-operation and as effective co-ordination 
as possible on Empire matters’’, he said. ‘‘Let us by all means unite, 
but do not let us separate ourselves as an entity from similar co-oper- 
ation with other countries’. 


COLOMBIA. © Jan. 25.—The Government announced that they 
would not recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


COSTA RICA. Jan. 24.—The Foreign Minister announced that the 
Government would not recognize the new Government of Bolivia. 


CUBA. Jan. 22.—The Government announced that recognition 
would not be extended to the new Bolivian Government. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. - Jan. 21.—The Germans announced that 12 
Czech workers had been executed in Horovice, near Prague, on Jan. 13, 
charged with ‘sheltering, clothing, and feeding persons guilty of high 
treason and fugitive prisoners of war’’. 


DENMARK. Jan. 18.—Swedish reports stated that 6,000 more 
members of the Gestapo had arrived recently in Denmark and that 
leading Danish police officials were hiding to avoid arrest. 

_ Jan. 29.—The transformer station of the General Motors factory in 
Copenhagen was blown up by saboteurs. 


EGYPT. Jan. 31.—The university of Al Azhar was temporarily 
closed by the Government following political demonstrations among 
the students. 


FINLAND. Jan, 22.—Stockholm reports stated that the Government 
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had announced at a secret session of the Riksdag that Finland woy 
continue to fight her “independent war’’ to the bitter end. 

Jan. 29.—The resignation was announced of Anthoni, head of thy 
political police. He had been co-operating with the Gestapo, and thg 
Social Democrat Party group in Parliament had been trying to get hin 
removed. 


FRANCE. /an. 19.—After a debate on national defence the Cop. 
sultative Assembly in Algiers unanimously voted a resolution of cop. 
fidence in the National Committee. In the debate great anxiety wa 
expressed that the greatest possible participation of French forces 
should be secured in all allied operations, and that, at home, the 
fusion of the various elements should be effective. The Commissioner 
for War assured the Assembly that a second expeditionary corps 
would soon be ready and would take part in the assault on Europe, 
Gen. de Gaulle said the programme of the National Committee was to 
reconstitute in the empire the forces capable of truly prosecuting the 
war effort, retaining contact with the resistance movement in France » 
that both arms of the French struggle could strike simultaneously at 
the right moment. 

The committee had confidence in the Army and its leaders. To see 
this Army combine its efforts with those of the resistance movement 
would be one of the glories of France. 

Jan. 20.—Vichy radio reported that by special decree of Laval, 
Darnand had been given authority over the whole police force and was 
responsible for the internal security of the State. 

Jan. 21.—The Consultative Assembly began a debate on plans for 
tiding over the period between the Allied entry into France and the 
restoration of constitutional government. 

The Mayor of Mont St. Vincent in the Charente Department, the 
local leader of the Pétainist French Legion, was reported by Vichy 
radio to have been killed by “‘terrorists belonging to an underground 
Communist organization’’. 

Jan, 22.—The debate ended with the passing of a resolution that the 
question of the establishment of a provisional government be referred 
back to the National Committee, which should draw up, for submission 
at the next session of the Assembly, detailed proposals based on the 
views expressed during the debate. 

Jan. 25.—The National Committee approved a decree mobilizing 
women for the forces. 

It was learned that the growth of resistance and sabotage in Lyons 
had reached such a pitch that the commander of the German security 
police had offered a very large reward for information leading to the 
arrést of “‘terrorists’’. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Jan. 28.—Gen de (Gaulle 
arrived at Brazzaville. 


GERMANY. Jan. 18.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News 
Agency blamed Sweden for the deportation of Norwegian students, 
claiming that the attitude of Swedish public opinion had made any 
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ther solution impossible, and adding that “‘even Germany claims the 
ight not to be insensible in questions connected with national honour’. 
‘Jan. 20.—The Overseas News Agency stated that Heligoland had 
heen evacuated of all civilians. 
Goebbels said in Das Reich that they expected invasion at any 
oment at any point in Europe where German troops stood and where 
he enemy could land, and ‘‘we cannot therefore be taken by surprise’’. 
hey had done everything possible to make the enemy see the serious- 
ess of the situation and demolish the house of cards of his alleged 
ertain victory. 
Jan. 24.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had received 
uisling and discussed ‘‘a number of important questions regarding 
e European continent and the future of the German peoples in the 
jirit of the coming struggle’. He also received the Norwegian Minister 
Fuglesand, the police chief Lie, Terboven, the Reich Commissar for 


Jan. 26.—Liberian declaration of war. (see Liberia.) 

Jan. 28.—It was reported from Madrid that Argentine diplomatists 
and their families were being detained in Germany and in German- 
occupied Europe. 

Swiss reports stated that Bormann had taken over the Ministry of 
the Interior from Himmler. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that if history could be switched back 
to August 1939, the Poles, on the strength of their present experiences, 
would probably have handed over Danzig without resistance. It was 
stated that London papers were now stressing that the safety of the 
small nations depended on their good relations with their powerful 
neighbours, and had Britain told the Poles this in 1939 the whole war 
would have been superfluous. ‘‘What we see to-day is apparently a test 
carried out by Russia, who, it seems, has a mind to find out how many 
slaps in the face and kicks in the pants Britain will suffer before she 
reacts’, it was stated. ‘‘Washington gives its blessing to such a test.”’ 
There was only one Power which could save Europe from Bolshevism 
and chaos and that was Germany. 

Jan. 30.—Hitler stated in a speech from his H.Q. on the 11th 
anniversary of his coming to power that, whatever the outcome of the 
war, Britain had lost her position on the Continent; the question was 
no longer one of preserving the old balance of forces, but of who would 
emerge the dominating Power, the European family of nations repre- 
sented by its strongest State, or the Bolshevist colossus. Germany was 
struggling not only for herself but for all Europe. “‘One thing is certain: 
there will be only one victor in this war, and that will be either 
Germany or Soviet Russia. A German victory will mean the mainten- 
ance of Europe; a Russian victory will mean Europe’s annihilation.”’ 
It was not the question whether Britain and the U.S.A. would fight 
Bolshevism after the war; their problem would then be to defend them- 
selves against Bolshevism within their own walls. If Germany did not 
win, the fate of the countries in North, West and South Europe would 
be sealed in a few months, and the Germah nation’s fate would be total 
annihilation. Every country which did as Britain had done, and allied 
itself to Jewry, would die of this plague unless it had strength to resist 
at the last moment. 
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When National-Socialism came to power in Germany the people's 
community already existed; it was not the State that created the move. 
ment but the movement that formed the State. The war of 1939 woyj 
go down in history as a gigantic repetition of the trial on which Nationa). 
Socialism was put in 1924, for the present struggle would open the eye 
of all nations about the Jewish problem. All National-Socialists believe 
in ultimate victory over the attackers in the east and west, and the 
guarantors of this victory were not only the soldiers but all those why 
fought at home. The enemy’s bombings of the home front would serye 
only to strengthen the community still further. Some of the best of the 
German people had fallen in the storm, but the greater the anxieties 
that beset them at present the greater would be the reward bestowed 
by-Providence on those who had withstood a whole world of enemies. 

Jan. 31.—Swedish reports stated that the food authorities had 
ordered an extensive slaughtering of pigs because of feeding difficulties 
in view of the bad potato harvest. 

Visit of chief of the radio propaganda department to Turkey. (sv 
Turkey.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 17.—The Foreign Office issued a denial of 
the rumour published in Pravda that leading British personalities had 
had a secret meeting with Ribbentrop to discuss a separate peace. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in London. Admiral Stark 
arrived in London from Washington. 

Jan. 19.—The Lord Privy Seal told the House of Lords that the 
Government had since October made progress in providing types of 
aircraft for civil aviation, and, as to policy, declared their readiness to 
enter into an international conference. The first concern would be to 
obtain acceptance of broad principles assuring to all countries, except 
the aggressors, an equitable part in the development of civil aviation. 
It was the aim to make civil aviation a guarantee of international 
solidarity and a mainstay of peace. As for the bases under British 
control, the Government had no desire to exclude the aircraft of other 
nations. International agreement on traffic regulations and arrange- 
ments was an essential condition of development. 

He had the Prime Minister’s authority for saying that they joined 
with President Roosevelt in subscribing to the principles of right of 
innocent passage for all nations and the right to land anywhere for 
refuelling and other non-traffic purposes. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that although the greater 
part of the Spanish Blue Division had recently been withdrawn from 
the Russian front, a certain number of volunteers had remained there 
and had been formed into a body called a Spanish legion. The Spanish 
Government had been informed of the most serieus effect this contin- 
uing unneutral assistance to the Axis must have on Anglo-Spanish 
relations, and the British Ambassador in Madrid had been instructed to 
make further strong representations to the Spanish Government. — 

Jan. 20.—The Prime Minister and Mr. Eden had a conference with 
the Polish Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the Ambassador. 

Jan. 24.—Lord Halifax’s speech at Toronto. (see Canada.) . 

Jan. 25.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a Vote of Credit 
for £1,750 million in the House of Commons. He said that recently 
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total daily expenditure had been a little over £13} million. Speaking 
of the task of U.N.R.R.A., he said that it had been arranged that each 
of the united and associated nations whose whole territory had not 
been overrun should contribute a sum equal to 1 per cent of one year’s 
national income, and that for the year ended June, 1943 the 1 per cent 
figure for Britain might be put at £76 to £77 million, and the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the round figure of £80 million as their contribu- 
tion. The Council of U.N.R.R.A. had approved an administrative 
budget of $10 million for a period to the end of the calendar year. He 
defined the task of U.N.R.R.A., in association with other agencies, as 
first, seeing to the provision of essential imports and services required 
for territories which could not for the time being provide these for 
themselves, and, secondly, ensuring that the common interest in the 
establishment of all distressed areas was not defeated by allotment of 
supplies to territories more fortunately situated which would be 
incompatible with maintenance of a reasonable standard elsewhere. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that information had 
indicated that the overthrow of the Bolivian Government on Dec. 20, 
had been connected with the activities of subversive groups hostile 
to the cause of the United Nations, and that therefore the Govern- 
ment did not recognize the junta at La Paz as the legal Government. 

The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Economic Warfare, stated 
in the House of Commons that it was estimated that the exports of 
wolfram from Spain to Germany during the previous year had averaged 
about 100 tons a month. 

Jan. 26.—The Spanish Ambassador assured the Foreign Secretary 
that the Spanish authorities had taken the strongest measures to 
prevent further acts of sabotage such as the recent placing of bombs in 
cargoes of oranges bound for England; the Government recognized that 
such acts were not only prejudicial to good relations between the U.K. 
and Spain but also harmful to Spanish interests. 

The Secretary for the Dominions, in the House of Lords, replying to a 
debate on the organization of the Empire on a regional basis, stated 
that the Government welcomed the report of the Conference between 
Australia and New Zealand as a valuable innovation in inter-Imperial 
machinery and relations. The idea of constructing machinery to link 
together existing territories for purposes where common action was 
desirable had for some time been a recognized practice in the colonial 
empire, and he instanced the E. African Governors’ Conference, regional 
grouping in the W. African colonies, and the inter-territorial conferences 
between S. and N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Government had 
found special problems in particular areas and had built up ad hoc 
machinery to deal with them; that was the British way. There was one 
example of international collaboration in the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission, and its success provided justification for proposing 
an — of similar machinery to appropriate areas throughout the 
world, 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that the Prime Minister's 
statement of Sept. 3, 1940 that the British Government, while never 
adopting the line that nothing could be changed in the territorial 
structure of various countries, did not propose to recognize any terri- 
torial changes which took place during the war unless they took place 
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with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned, represented 
the views of the British Government. Mr. Eden’s Note to Gen. Sikorski 
after the signature of the Russo-Polish Agreement had stated that 
the British Government did not recognize any territorial changes in 
Poland since August, 1939, and this remained the position. The 
Government stood by the principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter, 

Jan, 27.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that the in ‘orm- 
ation which his Government had been able to furnish to the Argentine 
Government following the arrest of Helmuth had led to their decision, 
made public on Jan. 22, to hold an investigation into the existence of an 
enemy espionage organization in Argentina. The British Government 
welcomed the announcement that Argentina had decided to break off 
relations with Germany and Japan and confidently expected that the 
formal act of rupture would be followed by immediate and effective 
action against the whole spy organization, and that steps would be taken 
to put an end to all undesirable enemy activity on Argentine soil. “It 
is by such action’, he said, ‘that the Argentine Government can most 
effectively and quickly dispel the anxiety inspired by a number of recent 
developments in that country’. The British Government had told the 
Argentine Government, in reply to a request from them, that they 
would be glad to help in their investigations. 

Jan. 28.—Lord Moyne was appointed Minister Resident in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that information had for 
some time been reaching the Government regarding the conditions under 
which prisoners were detained and worked in the Philippines, tiie 
Dutch E. Indies, Borneo, Malaya, Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. In 
Siam there were many thousands of British prisoners, including 
Indians, who were being compelled by the Japanese to live in tropical 
jungle conditions without adequate shelter, clothing, food, or medical 
attention and to build a railway and make roads. A high percentage 
were seriously ill and there had been some thousands of deaths. In 
Java Allied prisoners were confined in camps with no adequate pro- 
tection from malarial infection and no proper sanitation. Only in the 
old military camp at Changi and in the neighbourhood of Bangkok and 
Saigon were conditions tolerable. In the northern area, comprising 
Hongkong, Formosa, Shanghai, Korea, and Japan, conditions generally 
were tolerable, though they were getting worse in Hongkong. 

There was also a growing list of brutal outrages on individuals and 
groups. He related the appalling conditions in which 1,800 Bnitish 
prisoners from Burma were conveyed in the transport Lisbon Maru, 
and how at least 800 prisoners lost their lives when they were kept 
under hatches and abandoned after the ship had been torpedoed. The 
Japanese had violated not only the principles of international law but 
also all canons of decent and civilized conduct, and had returned only 
evasive, cynical, or otherwise unsatisfactory replies to representations 
made through the Swiss Government. 


GREECE. /an. 19.—The resignation was announced of the Vice- 
Premier, M. Roussos. 

Jan. 25.—Turkish reports stated that in reprisal for partisan 
activity the Germans were executing 100 Greeks for every German 
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officer killed and 50 for every German wounded, and that about 1,600 
villages had been completely destroyed. 


GUATEMALA. Jan. 25.—The Government announced that they 
would not recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


HUNGARY. Jan. 23.—Ankara reports stated that the Hungarian 
news agency had transmitted a message from Budapest denying the 
presence of Hungarian troops on the East front, and describing reports 
to that effect as “malevolent inventions of the enemies of Hungary, put 
into circulation in order to make the position of that country more 


difficult”’. 


INDIA. Jan. 21.—The Governor-General in Council nominated 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon as a Representative of India at the War Cabinet. 
Jan. 22.—Mr. Casey assumed office as Governor of Bengal. 
Jan. 31,—Food rationing began in Calcutta at the rate of 8 Ib. 
of food grains weekly for each adult. 


IRAN. Jan. 25.—The Polish Minister of State for the Middle East 
arrived in Teheran. 


ITALY. Jan. 20.—Marshal Badoglio stated that the execution of 
Ciano by the Germans was ‘“‘an example to frighten their own 
Gauleiters and politicians of the Balkans”. 

Jan. 25.—Rome radio broadcast an order by the German Com- 
mander imposing a curfew, due to “‘irresponsible elements who have in 
the past few days committed numerous assaults on armed forces.”’ 

Jan. 26.—Swiss reports stated that martial law had been proclaimed 
in Rome and a large reward offered for information leading to the 
arrest of persons guilty of acts of terrorism. 

Jan. 27.—The Commissioner of the Fascist Party of Bologna was 
shot by 3 men in Bologna. 

Jan. 28.—A congress of Provincial Commissioners of Liberation 
opened in Bari. It decided to send messages of friendship to the British 
Parliament, the U.S. Congress, and the Soviet Union. 

Rome radio stated that 7 or 8 important Italian generals had been 
arrested, accused of complicity in Italy’s capitulation. 

Jan. 29.—The Bari congress passed a resolution demanding the abdi- 
cation of the King, who was denounced as responsible for the mis- 
fortunes of the nation, and calling for the summoning of a constituent 
assembly at the end of hostilities and the immediate formation of a 
permanent executive committee composed of representatives of all 
parties taking part in the congress. - 

Jan. 30.—Rome radio broadcast a recorded speech by Mussolini to 
generals at his H.Q., in which he said that morale was worst hit after 
the surrender, and that this was worse than the lack of material. The 
present problem was to take up arms again; ‘“We pass from the stage 
of a martyr’s war to an active war fought on the battlefield’. The 
British and U.S. landings at Nettuno had had an immense effect on 
Italian morale, and it was with burning shame that Italians looked on 
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as shai at the defence of Rome while, even if only temporarily, 
this was entrusted to the Germans. 

A curfew was ordered from 6 p.m. throughout German- occupied 
Italy “for the-maintenance of public order and to suppress attacks by 
fifth columnists in the pay of the enemy against the German armed 
forces’’. 


JAPAN. Jan. 21.—The Prime Minister told the Diet that the losses 
at sea could not by any means be minimized. The Government was 
endeavouring to reduce them by strengthening air protection and 
adopting urgent measures, particularly a speeding up of ship building. 
Aircraft production was doubled in 1943, and a further material increase 
could be expected. Thanks to co-operation with Manchukuo the food 
situation was secure. In the not distant future Japan would take severe 
retaliatory steps for the wanton bombing of non-military establish- 
ments in cities in various parts of East Asia. 

The Foreign Minister said he was convinced the Axis would gain the 
final victory. Britain and the U.S.A. were already short of breath, 
though they had only come in contact with the outer ring of the 
defences of the Greater Asia fortress. The Japanese-Chinese Treaty 
had in effect now reached a point which would make complete restora- 
tion of peace inside China possible, but a variety of difficulties had yet 
to be overcome. 

Jan. 25.—The Lower House of the Diet passed a supplementary 
War Appropriation Bill for the equivalent of £1,900 million. 

Jan. 26.—Liberian declaration of war. (see Liberia.) 

Jan, 27.—U.S. protest re atrocities against prisoners of war. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Jan. 28.—Domei correspondent expelled from Turkey. (see Turkey.) 

British, U.S., and Canadian denunciations of atrocities against 
prisoners of war. (see Great Britian etc.) 

Military Attaché in Bucarest arrested. (see Rumania.) 


LIBERIA. /an. 26.—The Government declared war on Germany 
and Japan. 


NETHERLANDS. /an. 18.—The secret paper Het Parool stated that 
at least 20,000 people had been executed by the Germans up to the 
beginning of Dec., 1943. 

Jan. 25.—It was learned that 19 Dutch patriots had been hanged 
by the Germans for the killing of the quisling Gen. Seyffardt and other 
pro-Germans. 


NEW ZEALAND. Jan. 20.—Agreement with Australia ve collabora- 
tion in the S.W. and S. Pacific area. (see Australia.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND. /an, 18.—The Prime Minister left for 


London. 


NORWAY. /an. 24.—Visit of Quisling, Fuglesang, and Lie to Hitler. 
(see Germany.) 


Jan. 31.—Quisling told the German News Agency that the reconstruc- 
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‘ion of Norway was now finished. ‘‘Co-operation between the Germanic 
nations has had the best effects on Norway, which has developed an 
undreamed-of activity within the framework of its new reconstruction”, 
he stated. 


PANAMA. Jan. 25.-The Government announced that they would 
not recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


PARAGUAY. Jan. 26.—-The Minister of the Interior announced 
that at dawn elements of the dissolved Liberal Party had tried to take 
over by violence the central police station of Asuncion. The assailants 
were repelled and complete order restored. 

Jan. 27.—-It was announced that President Morinigo had sent a 
message to the President of Argentina expressing the joy of the Govern- 
ment and people of Paraguay at Argentina’s break with the Axis. 


POLAND. Jan. 20.—Gen. Sosnkowski issued a statement reading ‘‘the 
onduct of the underground forces after the crossing of the Polish frontier 
by Russian forces was not onlya military bift above all a political question; 
jor this reason the instructions given to Poland on these matters on 
Oct. 27, 1943 were passed by the Government with my participation . . . 
they are the joint instructions of the Cabinet and the C.-in-C. for the 
underground movement and as such were sent in identical form to the 
Government delegate by the Prime Minister and to the commander 
of the underground movement by myself’. They ordered the under- 
eround forces to intensify their struggle and co-operate with the 
Russian forces if agreement were reached between the Polish and Soviet 
Governments. 

Jan. 25.—Visit of Minister of State for the Middle East to Teheran. 
see Iran.) 

Jan. 26.—-Russian commission's report on the shooting of Polish 
prisoners of war at Katyn. (see U.S.S.R.) 


PORTUGAL. Jan 18.—The Diario de Lisboa, in an article on Timor, 
said it was urgent, a patriotic duty, and absolutely necessary that 
Portugal should rouse herself from torpor and pessimism and say to the 
invader: “Go far away; disappear as you came, in a few hours.” 


RUMANIA, Jan. 28.—Turkish reports stated that the Japanese 
Military Attaché in Bucarest had been arrested charged with maintain- 
ing illicit radio communication with Moscow. 


SALVADOR. /an. 27.—The Government announced that they 
would net recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


S. AFRICA. Jan. 22.—-The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the ninth Union Parliament indicated a far-reaching programme of 
social legislation. 


SPAIN. Jan. 19.—Ya, writing on Spanish views of the war, said the 
‘war of nerves’’ now being waged by both sides was regarded with 
indifference, It was clear to neutral observers that the conflict had 
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reached a deadlock, and might last indefinitely. The prospect of useless 
slaughter was very regrettable, but Spaniards were still more concerned 
and alarmed by the gradual encroachments of Communism, which had 
already gained a foothold on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Eden’s statements ve the Spanish Legion on the Russian front, 
(see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 26.—Ambassador’s assurances to British Government that 
measures would be taken to prevent further acts of sabotage such as 
the placing of bombs in cargoes of oranges bound for England. (see 
Great Britain.) It was learned that German citizens had been asked to 
leave the ports where the sabotage had probably been instigated, and 
some people had been arrested. 

Jan. 27.—The Foreign Minister, in an interview given to Arrila, 
condemned acts of sabotage which did “harm to Spain and her friendly 
relations with other countries’, and said these were enough to includ 
the instigators of this sabotage among Spain’s enemies. “‘Just as Spain 
is prepared to fulfil her duties as a neutral country, so she is also dete 
mined to see her rights as such respected’. In view of the war of 
nerves, which was also directed against neutrals, Spain must try to 
preserve calm. “Spain has fulfilled her duties as a neutral country with 
sincere good faith’’, he said, and denounced some foreign newspapers 
and radios as having recently attributed to Spain “‘a certain political 
attitude which was untrue’, which aimed at influencing Spain's 
political attitude and causing her to choose between two belligerent 
sides. ‘‘There is no need for Spain to define her attitude’, he concluded 
“Her policy of neutrality is clear and transparent, and in strict achier- 
ence to international law’. 

Jan. 28.—U.S. suspension of oil shipments to Spain. (see U.S...) 

Jan. 31.—The Ambassador in London arrived in Madrid for consulta- 
tions with his Government. 


SWEDEN. /an. 18—The Foreign Minister stated in the Rrisdag 
that no visas would be issued to representatives of German science and 
culture who wished to visit Sweden, and universities, schools, etc., would 
not maintain relations with Germany. The deportation of the Oslo 
students gave both Sweden and Norway the impression of a desire to 
inflict lasting damage on Norwegian and therewith the whole of Scandi- 
navian cultural life, as no military reason for the action could ly 
invoked. 


SWITZERLAND. Jan 21.—It was announced that Countess (ino 
had illegally entered Switzerland on Jan. 16 and been interned. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. /an. 23.—It was announced thiat 
Lebanese Legations would be established shortly in Algiers, Baghdad 
Cairo, London, and Washington. 

Jan. 24.—The Syrian President and the Ministers and Deputies took 
the oath to respect the Constitution and preserve the independen 
and integrity of Syria. The President said relations with the Lebanon 
were now based on a spirit of co-operation, frankness, and sincerity. 
and thanked other Arab countries for the sympathy shown to the ne. 
régime. Referring to Arab unity, he said: ‘We will not be satistied 
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with little, but aspire to co-operate in building a great Arab world which 
will give to the Levant greatness, security, and power’. 


TURKEY. jan. 28.—It was announced that a Japanese corre- 
spondent of the Domei Agency had been expelled from Turkey for 
sending continuously inaccurate and misleading information. 

Jan. 31.—Hans Fritzche, chief of the German radio propaganda 
department, arrived in Turkey. 


URUGUAY. Jan. 22.—The Government announced that they would 
not establish diplomatic relations with the new Bolivian Government 
‘while the present circumstances persist’’. 


U.S.A. Jan. 17.—A war loan drive for $14,000 million was opened 
with broadcasts by the Secretary to the Treasury, Gen. Eisenhower, 
\dm. Nimitz, State Governors, and others. 

Jan. 18.—The President announced that the differences between the 
15 non-operating unions and the railways had been settled, with wage 
increases, retrospective to Dec. 27. Mr. Stimson ordered that the 
railways be returned to their owners at midnight. 

Jan. 19.—President Medina of Venezuela, who was on an official 
visit to Washington, visited Congress and, in a speech, said that all 
available raw materials and articles of primary importance in Venezuela 
would be devoted to the United Nations’ cause. The British Minister of 
Supply arrived in the country. 

Mr. Stimson told the Setfiate Military Affairs Committee that indus- 
trial unrest on the home front would undermine the morale of the 
forces, and asked for national service legislation to equalize the war 
obligation of all citizens. The war would last much longer than the last 
one, and the effect of the division between those fighting abroad and 
the men showing irresponsibility at home would take longer time to 
sink in, and would not be forgotten easily. It was hazardous to belittle 
the effect such a situation would have on the ultimate welfare of the 
country, and the remedy was for the nation to make clear in no uncer- 
tain terms the equality of obligation of its citizens. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. appointed M. Menshikov as 
deputy director-general in charge of the bureau of areas. 

Jan, 22.—It was announced that Mr. Biddle, Ambassador to the 
Allied Governments in London, had resigned to join the Army. 

President Roosevelt appointed a War Refugee Board consisting of 
Mr. Hull and the Secretaries of War and the Treasury, to take action 
‘for the immediate rescue from the Nazis of as many as possible of the 
persecuted minorities of Europe, racial, religious, or political, and all 
civilian victims of enemy savagery”. 

lhe Under-Secretary at the Bolivian Foreign Office arrived in 
Washington and told the press that the Revolutionary Government 
had no ties with the Axis or with Argentina and might be expected to 
declare war on the Axis as soon as Parliament was convened. 

Jan, 24.—The State Department announced that the Government 
had been aware that anti-Allied subversive groups had been plotting 
disturbances against American Governments operating against Axis 
aggression, and on Dec. 20, 1943 the Bolivian Government was over- 
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thrown by forces in circumstances linking this action with the sub. 
versive groups. This was but one act committed by a general sub. 
versive movernent, with the purpose of steadily expanding its activities 
on the continent; and these developments disposed negatively of the 
matter of the US. Government’s recognition of the revolutionary 
junta at La Paz. The inter-American system built up during the 
previous ten years had had for one of its purposes the defending of the 
sovereign Republics of the W. Hemisphere against aggression or 
intervention in their domestic affairs by outside influences, and the 
Government was confident that freedom-loving people of the American 
republics, including those of Bolivia, who had the good will of the 
U.S. Government and people, would understand that this decision 
was taken in furtherance of this purpose. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. announced the appointment 
of Sir F. Leith-Ross as one of the deputy directors-general of the 
regional office for Europe. 

Jan. 25.—The House of Representatives passed and sent to the 
Senate a resolution under which $1,350 million was appropriated as the 
U.S. contribution to U.N.R.R.A. 

Mr. Lehman appointed a Czech, Mr. Fried, as Director of Industrial 
Rehabilitation of U.N.R.R.A. 

The A.F.L. declined an invitation to attend a trade unions conference 
of 37 nations in London in June, “because it lacks the proper sponsor- 
ship, it is untimely, and the proposed representation invites discord and 
division rather than harmony and unity’’. 

Mr. Nelson stated that in 1943 record shipbuilding included 2 
45,000-ton battleships, 11 cruisers, 15 aircraft carriers, 50 carrier 
escorts, 128 destroyers, 306 destroyer escorts, and 56 submarines. 

Jan, 26.—The House of Representatives passed the $1,350 million 
U.N.R.R.A. Bill, which had been amended to include India. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress endorsing the new 
Bill introduced in the House of Representatives for arrangements for 
the members of the forces to vote in the coming election, and con- 
demning the Senate’s measure of Dec. 3 as ‘‘a fraud on the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines now training and fighting’’. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the Soviet Union, in its reply to the U.S. 
offer of its good offices toward the restoration of relations between 
the Polish and Russian Governments, had stated that conditions had 
not yet ripened to a point at which advantage could be taken of the 
offer. 

Jan. 27.—The State Department protested to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against atrocities inflicted upon U.S. prisoners in the Philippines, 
and warned Tokyo that all officials responsible would be punished after 
the war. 

Jan. 28.—The President’s secretary announced that the Government 
could no longer expect to get further relief to U.S. prisoners of war in the 
hands of the Japanese and that the time had come “to release the 
factual! and carefully authenticated reports of Japanese atrocities’. 

An official report was issued on Japanese atrocities to U.S. prisoners 
and Mr. Hull stated that the Government was gathering all possible 
information on the subject so that the Japanese war criminals might 
be punished when the war ended. He summed up the situation as 
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follows: the U.S.A. would persevere in a righteous undertaking to 
continue exchanging prisoners or civilian internees with Japan, but 
nobody in the U.S.A. had any accurate idea of how much chance there 
was of effecting such exchanges. The relief supplies for Allied prisoners 
of the Japanese delivered by the Gripsholm to the Japanese vessel on 
the last repatriation exchange had not been heard of since. 

The State Department announced the suspension of the loading of 
Spanish tankers with oil products for Spain. It was stated that the 
Spanish Government had shown a certain reluctance to satisfy requests 
deemed reasonable and important by the State Department and con- 
cerning which representations had been continuously addressed to the 
Spanish Government for some time past.- Certain Italian warships and 
merchant ships remained interned in Spanish ports, Spain continued to 
export vital war materials, such as wolfram, to Germany, Axis agents 
were very active in Spain and in Spanish-African territory as well as in 
Tangier, some portion of the Blue Division appeared to be still involved 
in war against Russia, and reports had been received of a financial 
arrangement between Spain and Germany designed to make available 
to Germany substantial peseta credits which Germany unquestionably 
expected to apply to augmenting espionage and sabotage in Spanish 
territory and to intensifying opposition to the Allies in the Iberian 
peninsula, 
| [he British Ambassador, addressing the National Geographical 
Society, stated that Britain had applied the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to India long before the Charter had been drawn up. Britain 
hoped India would remain within the Brit:sh Commonwealth, but 
if after the war her people could establish an agreed constitu-ion and 
desired to sever partnership from the Commonwealth, Britain had 
undertaken not to overrule such a decision. “I think we may fairly 
claim to have given her peace in place of war, unity in place of division, 
order in place of anarchy, law in place of the irrespons ble working of 
despotic wills”, he said. “‘We have sown in her people the seeds of 
self-government.’’ The British Empire had encouraged nat.onalism in 
India, from which had grown demands or independence. 

Jan. 29.—Exchange of telegrams between President Roosevelt and 
President Ramirez re Argentina’s break with Germany and Japan. 
see Argentina.) 

Jan. 30.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. appointed Miss 
McGeachy, former First Secretary at the British Embassy, as Chief of 
the welfare division. 

Jan. 31.—The War Department announced that the monthly ton- 
nage of Lend-Lease supplies flown to China from India over the 
Himalayas now amounted to more than the total formerly carried over 
the Burma Road. 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 17.—Pravda published a report from Cairo citing 
“reliable Greek and Yugoslav sources’ to the effect that a secret 
meeting had been held recently in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees 
between 2 leading English personalities and Ribbentrop, with the aim 
of negotiating a separate peace. It was stated that the meeting was 
without result. 

Jan. 19.—M. Menshikov’s appointment to U.N.R.R.A. (see U.S.A.) 
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Jan. 21.—Gen. Shcherbakov, head of the political department of the 
Army and a member of the Political Bureau of the Communist Party 
stated in a speech on the 20th anniversary of Lenin’s death that 
Hitler’s plans tosow discord between the democratic nations had failed 
and that confidence and unity were growing between the members of 
the coalition against Hitler. 

Jan. 23.—Moscow radio broadcast on behalf of the Pan-Slav Com- 
mittee in Moscow an appeal to the Bulgarians to come over to the 
Allies. It stated that Bulgaria declared war on Britain and the U.S.A, 
on Hitler’s orders, and that it was only the long and traditional 
friendship between the Russian people and the Bulgars that had ep- 
abled Bulgaria to resist Hitler’s pressure for war to be declared on 
Russia. It called on the Bulgarian armies in Yugoslavia to join against 
the Germans. 

Jan. 26.—Moscow wireless broadcast the report of the commission 
for ascertaining the circumstances of ‘‘the shooting of Polish officers by 
the German-Fascist invaders in the Katyn Forest’’. It was stated that 
over 11,000 corpses had been discovered in. Polish uniforms, and the 
conclusions of the commission were that the Polish prisoners were shot 
by the Germans not only at Katyn but elsewhere with the objects of 
wiping out enemies, placing the blame on the Soviet Union, and 
swelling their statistics of enemy casualties. Medical and scientific 
reports proved that the bodies had been buried inthe spring of 1942 
at the latest. The following “‘general conclusions’’ were reached: 
that the Polish prisoners held by the Russians in 3 camps near 
Smolensk were abandoned in the retreat of the Red Army, that mass 
executions of Polish prisoners from these camps were carried out in the 
Katyn Forest in the autumn of 1941 by the Germans and that the 
mass executions were carried out by a German organization under the 
alias of ‘‘H.Q. of the 537th Construction Battalion”’. 

With the deterioration of the German military and political situation 
at the beginning of 1943, the German authorities carried out a series of 
measures aimed at attributing their own crimes to the Russian authori- 
ties, with the object of sowing discord between the Russians and the 
Poles. Therefore by bribes, threats, and tortures, they tried to find 
witnesses among the Russians, from whom they extorted false evidence 
that the Poles had been shot by the Soviet authorities in the spring o! 
1940, and the German authorities also brought from other places in the 
spring of 1943 the bodies of Poles shot by them elsewhere and placed 
them in the graves at Katyn, using about 500 Russian prisoners 
of war to uncover the Katyn graves and remove incriminating docu- 
ments and material evidence. These Russian prisoners were shot by the 
Germans on completion of their work. 

Reply to U.S. Government declining their offer ef mediation in the 
Polish-Russian disputes. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 30.—The British Ambassador returned to Moscow from London 


VENEZUELA. /an. 19.—President Medina in Washington.  (s« 
U.S.A.) 

Jan. 24.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
withhold recognition from the new revolutionary régime in Bolivia. 
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